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By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


I.—The Adventure of the Empty House. 


T was in the spring of the year 
1894 that all London was 
interested, and the fashionable 
world dismayed, by the murder 
of the Honourable Ronald 
Adair under most unusual and 

inexplicable circumstances. The public has 

already learned those particulars of the crime 
which came out in the police investigation ; 
but a good deal was suppressed upon that 
occasion, since the case for the prosecution 
was so overwhelmingly strong that it was 
not necessary to bring forward all the facts. 
Only now, at the end of nearly ten years, 
am I allowed to supply those missing links 
which make up the whole of that remarkable 
chain. The crime was of interest in itself, 
but that interest was as nothing to me com- 
pared to the inconceivable sequel, which 
afforded me the greatest shock and surprise 
of any event in my adventurous life. Even 
now, after this iong interval, I find myself 
thrilling as I think of it, and feeling once more 
that sudden flood of joy, amazement, and in- 
credulity which utterly submerged my mind. 

Let me say to that public which has shown 

some interest in those glimpses which I have 

occasionally given them of the thoughts 
and actions of a very remarkable man that 
they are not to blame me if I have not shared 
my knowledge with them, for I should have 
considered it my first duty to have done so 
had I not been barred by a positive prohibi- 
tion from his own lips, which was only 
withdrawn upon the third of last month. 

It can be imagined that my close intimacy 
with Sherlock Holmes had interested me 
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deeply in crime, and that after his disappear- 
ance I never failed to read with care the 
various problems which came before the 
public, and I even attempted more than once 
for my own private satisfaction to employ his 
methods in their solution, though with indif- 
ferent success. There was none, however, 
which appealed to me like this tragedy of 
Ronald Adair. As I read the evidence at the 
inquest, which led up to a verdict of wilful 
murder against some person or persons un- 
known, I realized more clearly than I had ever 
done the loss which the community had 
sustained by the death of Sherlock Holmes. 
There were points about this strange business 
which’ would, I was sure, have specially 
appealed to him, and the efforts of the police 
would have been suppiemented, or more 
probably anticipated, by the trained observa- 
tion and the alert mind of the first criminal 
agent in Europe. All day as I drove upon my 
round I turned over the case in my mind, 
and found no explanation which appeared to 
me to be adequate. At the risk of telling a 
twice-told tale I will recapitulate the facts as 
they were known to the public at the conclu- 
sion of the inquest. 

The Honourable Ronald Adair was the 
second son of the Earl of Maynooth, at that 
time Governor of one of the Australian 
Colonies. Adair’s mother had returned from 
Australia to undergo the operation for 
cataract, and she, her son Ronald, and her 
daughter Hilda were living together at 427, 
Park Lane. The youth moved in the best 
society, had, so far as was known, no enemies, 
and no particular vices, He had been 
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engaged to Miss Edith Woodley, of Carstairs, 
but the engagement had been broken off by 
mutual consent some months before, and there 
was no sign that it had left any very profound 
feeling behind it. For the rest the man’s 
life moved in a narrow and conventional 
circle, for his habits were quiet and his 
nature unemotional. Yet it was upon this 
easy-going young aristocrat that death came 
in most strange and unexpected form between 
the hours of ten and eleven-twenty on the 
night of March 3oth, 1894. 

Ronald Adair was fond of cards, playing 
continually, but never for such stakes as 
would hurt him. He was a member of the 
Baldwin, the Cavendish, and the Bagatelle 
card clubs. It was shown that after dinner 
on the day of his death he had played a 
rubber of whist at the latter club. He had 
also played there in the afternoon. The 
evidence of those who had played with him 

Mr. Murray, Sir John Hardy, and Colonel 
Moran—showed that the game was whist, and 
that there was a fairly equal fall of the cards. 
Adair might have lost five pounds, but not 
more. His fortune was a considerable one, 
and such a loss could not in any way affect 
him. He had played nearly every day at one 
club or other, but he was a cautious player, 
It came out in 


and usually rose a winner. 
evidence that in partnership with Colonel 
Moran he had actually won as much as 
four hundred and twenty pounds in a sitting 
some weeks before from Godfrey Milner and 


Lord Balmoral. So much for his recent 
history, as it came out at the inquest. 

On the evening of the crime he returned 
from the club exactly at ten. His mother 
and sister were out spending the evening 
with a relation. ‘The servant deposed that 
she heard him enter the front room on the 
second floor, generally used as his sitting- 
room. She had lit a fire there, and as it 
smoked she had opened the window. No 
sound was heard from the room until eleven- 
twenty, the hour of the return of Lady May- 
nooth and her daughter. Desiring to say good- 
night, she had attempted to enter her son’s 
room. ‘The door was locked on the inside, 
and no answer could be got to their cries 
and knocking. Help was obtained and the 
door forced. The unfortunate young man 
was found lying near the table. His head 
had been horribly mutilated by an expanding 
revolver bullet, but no weapon of any sort 
was to be found in the room. On the table 
lay two bank-notes for ten pounds each and 
seventeen pounds ten in silver and gold, the 
money arranged in little piles of varying 
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amount. There were some figures also 
upon a sheet of paper with the names of 
some club friends opposite to them, from 
which it was conjectured that before his 
death he was endeavouring to make out his 
losses or winnings at cards. 

A minute examination of the circumstances 
served only to make the case more complex. 
In the first place, no reason could be given 
why the young man should have fastened the 
door upon the inside. There was the possi- 
bility that the murderer had done this and 
had afterwards escaped by the window. The 
drop was at least twenty feet, however, and a 
bed of crocuses in full bloom lay beneath. 
Neither the flowers nor the earth showed any 
sign of having been disturbed, nor were 
there any marks upon the narrow strip of 
grass which separated the house from the 
road. Apparently, therefore, it was the 
young man himself who had fastened the 
door. But how did he come by his death ? 
No one could have climbed up to the window 
without leaving traces. Suppose a man had 
fired through the window, it would indeed be 
a remarkable shot who could with a revolver 
inflict so deadly a wound. Again, Park Lane 
is a frequented thoroughfare, and there 1s a 
cab-stand within a hundred yards of the 
house. No one had heard a shot. And 
yet there was the dead man, and there the 
revolver bullet, which had mushroomed out, 
as soft-nosed bullets will, and so inflicted a 
wound which must have caused instantaneous 
death. Such were the circumstances of the 
Park Lane Mystery, which were further com- 
plicated by entire absence of motive, since, 
as I have said, young Adair was not known 
to have any enemy, and no attempt had 
been made to remove the money or valuables 
in the room. 

All day I turned these facts over in my 
mind, endeavouring to hit upon some theory 
which could reconcile them all, and to find 
that line of least resistance which my poor 
friend had declared to be the starting- 
point of every investigation. I confess that 
I made little progress. In the evening I 
strolled across the Park, and found myself 
about six o’clock at the Oxford Street end of 
Park Lane. A group of loafers upon the 
pavements, all staring up at a particular 
window, directed me to the house which I 
had come to see. A tall, thin man with 
coloured glasses, whom I strongly suspected 
of being a plain-clothes detective, was point- 
ing out some theory of his own, while the 
others crowded round to listen to what he 
said. I got as near him as I could, but his 
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observations seemed to me to be absurd, so 
I withdrew again in some disgust. As I did 
so I struck against an elderly deformed man, 
who had been behind me, and I knocked 
down several books which he was carrying. 
I remember that as I 
picked them up I observed 
the title of one of them, 
“The Origin of Tree Wor- 
ship,” and it struck me 
that the fellow must be 
some poor bibliophile who, 
either as a trade or as a 
hobby, was a collector of 
obscure volumes. I endea- 
voured to apologize for the 
accident, but it was evident 
that these books which I 
had so unfortunately mal- 
treated were very precious 
objects in the eyes of their 
owner. With a snarl of 
contempt he turned upon 
his heel, and I saw his 
curved back and white side- 
whiskers disappear among 
the throng. 

My observations of No. 
427, Park Lane, did little 
to clear up the problem in 
which I was _ interested. 
The house was separated 
from the street by a low 
wall and railing, the whole 
not more than five feet 
high. It was perfectly easy, 
therefore, for anyone to get 
into the garden, but the 
window was entirely inac- 
since there was 
no water-pipe or anything 
which could help the most 
active man to climb it. 
More puzzled than ever I 
retraced my steps to Ken- 
sington. I had not been 
in my study five minutes 
when the maid entered to 
say that a person desired 
to see me. To my astonish- 
ment it was none other 
than my strange old book- 
collector, his sharp, wizened face peering out 
from a frame of white hair, and his precious 
volumes, a dozen of them at least, wedged 
under his right arm. 

_ “You're surprised to see me, sir,” said he, 
in a strange, croaking voice. 

I acknowledged that I was. 


cessible, 
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“ Well, I’ve a conscience, sir, and when I 
chanced to see you go into this house, as 
I came hobbling after you, I thought to 
myself, I’ll just step in and see that kind 
gentleman, and tell him that if I was a bit 


“1 KNOCKED DOWN SEVERAL BOOKS WHICH HE WAS CARRYING.” 


gruff in my manner there was not any harm 
meant, and that I am much obliged to him 
for picking up my books.” 

“You make too much of a trifle,” said I. 
“ May I ask how you knew who I was?” 

“ Well, sir, if it isn’t too great a liberty, I 
am a neighbour of yours, for you’ll find my 
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little bookshop at the corner of Church 
Street, and very happy to see you, I am sure. 
Maybe you collect yourself, sir; here’s 
‘British Birds,’ and ‘Catullus,’ and ‘The 
Holy War’—a bargain every one of them. 


With five volumes you could just fill that 
gap on that second shelf. 
does it not, sir?” 

I moved my head to look at the cabinet 
When I turned again Sherlock 


It looks untidy, 


behind me. 
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tainly a grey mist swirled before my eyes, and 
when it cleared I found my collar-ends un- 
done and the tingling after-taste of brandy 
upon my lips. Holmes was bending over 
my chair, his flask in his hand. 

“My dear Watson,” said the well-remem- 
bered voice, “‘ I owe you a thousand apologies. 
I had no idea that you would be so affected.” 

I gripped him by the arm. 

“Holmes!” I cried. “Is it really you? 
Can it indeed be that you are 
alive? Is it possible that you 
succeeded in climbing out of that 
awful abyss ?” 








““ SHERLOCK HOLMES WAS STANDING SMILING AT ME ACROSS MY STUDY TABLE.” 


Holmes was standing smiling at me across 
my study table. I rose to my feet, stared at 
him for some seconds in utter amazement, 
and then it appears that I must have fainted 
for the first and the last time in my life. Cer- 


“Wait a moment,” saidhe. “Are you sure 
that you are really fit to discuss things? | 
have given you a serious shock by my unneces 
sarily dramatic reappearance.” 

“T am all right, but indeed, Holmes, I can 
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hardly believe my eyes. Good heavens, to 
think that you—you of all men—should be 
standing in my study!” Again I gripped 
him by the sleeve and felt the thin, sinewy 
arm beneath it. “ Well, you’re not a spirit, 
anyhow,” said I. “My dear chap, I am 
overjoyed to see you. Sit down and tell me 
how you came alive out of that dreadful 
chasm.” 

He sat opposite to me and lit a cigarette 
in his old nonchalant manner. He was 
dressed in the seedy frock-coat of the book 
merchant, but the rest of that individual lay 
in a pile of white hair and old books upon 
the table. Holmes looked even thinner and 
keener than of old, but there was a dead- 
white tinge in his aquiline face which told 
me that his life recently had not been a 
healthy one. 

“T am glad to stretch myself, Watson,” 
said he. “It is no joke when a tall man has 
to take a foot off his stature for several hours 
on end. Now, my dear fellow, in the matter 
of these explanations we have, if I may ask 
for your co-operation, a hard and dangerous 
night’s work in front of us. Perhaps it would 
be better if I gave you an account of the 
whole situation when that work is finished.” 

‘I am full of curiosity. I should much 
prefer to hear now.” 

“You'll come with me to-night ?” 

“When you like and where you like.” 

“This is indeed like the old days. We 
shall have time for a mouthful of dinner 
before we need go. Well, then, about 
that chasm. I had no serious difficulty in 
getting out of it, for the very simple reason 
that I never was in it.” 

“You never were in it ?” 

“No, Watson, I never was in it. My note 
to you was absolutely genuine. I had little 
doubt that I had come to the end of my 
career when I perceived the somewhat 
sinister figure of the late Professor Moriarty 
standing upon the narrow pathway which led 
to safety. I read an inexorable purpose in 
his grey eyes. I exchanged some remarks 
with him, therefore, and obtained his courteous 
permission to write the short note which you 
afterwards received. I left it with my cigar- 
ette-box and my stick and I walked along the 
pathway, Moriarty still at my heels. When I 
reached the end I stood at bay. He drew 
no weapon, but he rushed at me and threw 
his long arms around me. He knew that his 
own game was up, and was only anxious to 
revenge himself upon me. We tottered 
together upon the brink of the fall. I have 
some knowledge, however, of baritsu, or the 
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Japanese system of wrestling, which has 
more than once been very useful to me. I 
slipped through his grip, and he with a 
horrible scream kicked madly for a few 
seconds and clawed the air with both his 
hands. But for all his efforts he could not 
get his balance, and over he went. With my 
face over the brink I saw him fall for a long 
way. Then he struck a rock, bounded off, 
and splashed into the water.” 

I listened with amazement to this explana- 
tion, which Holmes delivered between the 
puffs of his cigarette. 

“ But the tracks!” I cried. “I saw with 
my own eyes that two went down the path 
and none returned.” 

“Tt came about in this way. The instant 
that the Professor had disappeared it struck 
me what a really extraordinarily lucky chance 
Fate had placed in my way. I knew that 
Moriarty was not the only man who had 
sworn my death. ‘There were at least three 
others whose desire for vengeance upon me 
would only be increased by the death of their 
leader. They were all most dangerous men. 
One or other would certainly get me. On 
the other hand, if all the world was convinced 
that I was dead they would take liberties, 
these men, they would lay themselves open, 
and sooner or later I could destroy them. 
Then it would be time for me to announce 
that I was still in the land of the living. So 
rapidly does the brain act that I believe 
I had thought this all out before Professor 
Moriarty had reached the bottom of the 
Reichenbach Fall. 

“T stood up and examined the rocky wall 
behind me. In your picturesque account of 
the matter, which I read with great interest 
some months later, you assert that the wall 
was sheer. This was not literally true. A 
few small footholds presented themselves, 
and there was some indication of a ledge. 
The cliff is so high that to climb it all was 
an obvious impossibility, and it was equally 
impossible to make my way along the wet 
path without leaving some tracks. I might, 
it is true, have reversed my boots, as I have 
done on similar occasions, but the sight of 
three sets of tracks in one direction would 
certainly have suggested a deception. On 
the whole, then, it was best that I should 
risk the climb. It was not a_ pleasant 
business, Watson. The fall roared beneath 
me. I am nota fanciful person, but I give 
you my word that I seemed to hear Moriarty’s 
voice screaming at me out of the abyss. A 
mistake would have been fatal. More than 
once, as tufts of grass came out in my hand 
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or my foot slipped in the wet notches of the 
rock, I thought that I was gone. But I 
struggled upwards, and at last I reached a 
ledge several feet deep and covered with soft 
green moss, where I could lie unseen in the 
most perfect comfort. There I was stretched 
when you, my dear Watson, and all your 
following were investigating in the most 
sympathetic and inefficient manner the cir- 
cumstances of my death. 

“At last, when you had all formed your 
inevitable and totally erroneous conclusions, 
you departed for the hotel and I was left 
alone. I had imagined that I had reached 
the end of my adventures, but a very unex- 
pected occurrence showed me that there 
were surprises still in store for me. A huge 
rock, falling from above, boomed past me, 
struck the path, and bounded over into the 
chasm. For an instant I thought that it was 
an accident; but a moment later, look- 
ing up, I saw a man’s head against the 
darkening sky, and another stone struck 
the very ledge upon which I was stretched, 
within a foot of my head. Of course, 
the meaning of this was obvious. Moriarty 
had not been alone. A confederate—and 
even that one glance had told me how 
dangerous a man that confederate was—had 


kept guard while the Professor had attacked 
From a distance, unseen by me, he had 
been a witness of his friend’s death and of 


me. 


my escape. He had waited, and then, 
making his way round to the top of the 
cliff, he had endeavoured to succeed where 
his comrade had failed. 

“T did not take long to think about it, 
Watson. Again I saw that grim face look 
over the cliff, and I knew that it was the 
precursor of another stone. I scrambled 
down on to the path. I don’t think I could 
have done it in cold blood. It was a hun- 
dred times more difficult than getting up. 
But I had no time to think of the danger, 
for another stone sang past me as I hung by 
my hands from the edge of the ledge. Hallf- 
way down I slipped, but by the blessing of 
God I landed, torn and bleeding, upon the 
path. I took to my heels, did ten miles over 
the mountains in the darkness, and a week 
later I found myself in Florence with the 
certainty that no one in the world knew what 
had become of me. 

“T had only one confidant—my brother 
Mycroft. I owe you many apologies, my 
dear Watson, but it was all-important that 
it should be thought I was dead, and it is 
quite certain that you would not have written 
so convincing an account of my unhappy end 


had you not yourself thought that it was true. 
Several times during the last three years I 
have taken up my pen to write to you, but 
always I feared lest your affectionate regard 
for me should tempt you to some indiscretion 
which would betray my secret. For that 
reason I turned away from you this evening 
when you upset my books, for I was in 
danger at the time, and any show of surprise 
and emotion upon your part might have 
drawn attention to my identity and led to 
the most deplorable and irreparable results. 
As to Mycroft, I had to confide in him in 
order to obtain the money which I needed. 
The course of events in London did not run 
so well as I had hoped, for the trial of the 
Moriarty gang left two of its most dangerous 
members, my own most vindictive enemies, 
at liberty. I travelled for two years in 
Tibet, therefore, and amused myself by 
visiting Lhassa and spending some days with 
the head Llama. You may have read of the 
remarkable explorations of a Norwegian 
named Sigerson, but I am sure that it never 
occurred to you that you were receiving news 
of your friend. I then passed through 
Persia, looked in at Mecca, and paid a short 
but interesting ‘visit to the Khalifa at 
Khartoum, the results of which I have com- 
municated to the Foreign Office. Returning 
to France I spent some months in a research 
into the coal-tar derivatives, which I conducted 
in a laboratory at Montpelier, in the South of 
France. Having concluded this to my satis- 
faction, and learning that only one of my 
enemies was now left in London, I was about 
to return when my movements were hastened 
by the news of this very remarkable Park 
Lane Mystery, which not only appealed to me 
by its own merits, but which seemed to offer 
some most peculiar personal opportunities. 
I came over at once to London, called in 
my own person at Baker Street, threw Mrs. 
Hudson into violent hysterics, and found that 
Mycroft had preserved my rooms and my 
papers exactly as they had always been. So 
it was, my dear Watson, that at two o’clock 
to-day I found myself in my old arm-chair 
in my own old room, and only wishing that I 
could have seen my old friend Watson in the 
other chair which he has so often adorned.” 
Such was the remarkable narrative to 
which I listened on that April evening—a 
narrative which would have been utterly 
incredible to me had it not been confirmed 
by the actual sight of the tall, spare figure 
and the keen, eager face, which I had never 
thought to see again. In some manner he 
had learned of my own sad bereavement, and 
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his sympathy was shown in his manner rather 
than in his words. ‘ Work is the best anti- 
dote to sorrow, my dear Watson,” said he, 
“‘ and I have a piece of work for us both to- 
night which, if we can bring it to a success- 
ful conclusion, will in itself justify a man’s 
life on this planet.” In vain I begged him 
to tell me more. “You will hear and 
see enough before morning,” he answered. 
“ We have three years of the past to discuss. 
Let that suffice until half-past nine, when 
we start upon the notable 

adventure of the empty 

house.” 

It was indeed like old 
times when, at that hour, I 
found myself seated beside 
him in a hansom, my re- 
volver in my pocket and 
the thrill of adventure in 
my heart. Holmes was 
cold and stern and silent. 
As the gleam of the street- 
lamps flashed upon _ his 
austere features 1 saw that 
his brows were drawn down 
in thought and his thin 
lips compressed. I knew 
not what wild beast we 
were about to hunt down 
in the dark jungle of 
criminal London, but I 
was well assured from the 
bearing of this master 
huntsman that the adven- 
ture was a most grave one, 
while the sardonic smile 
which occasionally broke 
through his ascetic gloom 
boded little good for the 
object of our quest. 

I had imagined that we 
were bound for Baker 
Street, but Holmes stopped 
the cab at the corner of 
Cavendish Square. I ob- 
served that as he stepped 
out he gave a most search- 
ing glance to right and left, 
and at every subsequent 
street corner he took the 

tmost pains to assure that 

» was not followed. Our 
route was certainly a sin- 

ular one. Holmes’s know- 
ledge of the byways of 
London was extraordinary, 
and on this occasion he 
passed rapidly, and with 
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an assured step, through a network of mews 
and stables the very existence of which I 
had never known. We emerged at last into 
a small road, lined with old, gloomy houses, 
which led us into Manchester Street, and so 
to Blandford Street. Here he turned swiftly 


down a narrow passage, passed through a 
wooden gate into a deserted yard, and then 
opened with a key the back door of a house. 
We entered together and he closed it behind us. 

The place was pitch-dark, but 


it was 


““1 CREPT FORWARD AND LOOKED ACROSS AT THE FAMILIAR WINDOW,” 
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evident to me that it was an empty house. 
Our feet creaked and crackled over the bare 
planking, and my outstretched hand touched 
a wall from which the paper was hanging in 
ribbons. Holmes’s cold, thin fingers closed 
round my wrist and led me forwards down a 
long hall, until I dimly saw the murky fan- 
light over the door. Here Holmes turned 
suddenly to the right, and we found ourselves 
in a large, square, empty room, heavily 
shadowed in the corners, but faintly lit in 
the centre from the lights of the street 
beyond. There was no lamp near and the 
window was thick with dust, so that we 
could only just discern each other’s figures 
within. My companion put his hand upon 
my shoulder and his lips close to my ear. 

“Do you know where we are ?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Surely that is Baker Street,” I answered, 
staring through the dim window. 

“Exactly. We are in Camden House, 
which stands opposite to our own old 
quarters.” 

“ But why are we here ?” 

“ Because it commands so excellent a view 
of that picturesque pile. Might I trouble 
you, my dear Watson, to draw a little nearer 
to the window, taking every precaution not 
to show yourself, and then to look up at our 
old rooms—the starting-point of so many of 
our little adventures? We will see if my 
three years of absence have entirely taken 
away my power to surprise you.” 

I crept forward and looked across at the 
familiar window. As my eyes fell upon it I 
gave a gasp and a cry of amazement. The 
blind was down and a strong light was burn- 
ing in the room. The shadow of a man 
who was seated in a chair within was thrown 
in hard, black outline upon the luminous 
screen of the window. There was: no 
mistaking the poise of the head, the square- 
ness of the shoulders, the sharpness of the 
features. The face was turned half-round, 
and the effect was that of one of those black 
silhouettes which our grandparents loved to 
frame. It was a perfect reproduction of 
Holmes. So amazed was I that I threw out 
my hand to make sure that the man himself 
was standing beside me. He was quivering 
with silent laughter. 

“ Well ?” said he. 

“Good heavens!” I cried. 
velious.” 

“T trust that age doth not wither nor 
custom stale my infinite variety,’” said he, 
and I recognised in his voice the joy and 
pride which the artist takes in his own 


“Tt is mar- 
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“Tt really is rather like me, is it 


creation. 
not?” 

“T should be prepared to swear that it was 
you.” 

“The credit of the execution is due to 
Monsieur Oscar Meunier, of Grenoble, who 
spent some days in doing the moulding. It 
is a bust in wax. The rest I arranged 
myself during my visit to Baker Street this 
afternoon.” 

“But why?” 

“ Because, my dear Watson, I had the 
strongest possible reason for wishing certain 
people to think that I was there when I was 
really elsewhere.” 

“And you thought 
watched ?” 

“TI knew that they were watched.’ 

“By whom ?” 

“By my old enemies, Watson. By the 
charming society whose leader lies in the 
Reichenbach Fall. You must remember that 
they knew, and only they knew, that I was still 
alive. Sooner or later they believed that I 
should come back to my rooms. They 
watched them continuously, and this morn- 
ing they saw me arrive.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because I recognised their sentinel when 
I glanced out of .my window. He is a 
harmless enough fellow, Parker by name, a 
garroter by trade, and a remarkable _per- 
former upon the Jew’s harp. I cared nothing 
for him. But I cared a great deal for the 
much more formidable person who was 
behind him, the bosom friend of Moriarty, 
the man who dropped the rocks over the 
cliff, the most cunning and dangerous 
criminal in London. That is the man who is 
after me to-night, Watson, and that is the 
man who is quite unaware that we are after 
him.” 

My friend’s plans were gradually reveal- 
ing themselves. From this convenient retreat 
the watchers were being watched and the 
trackers tracked. That angular shadow up 
yonder was the bait and we were the hunters. 
In silence we stood together in the darkness 
and watched the hurrying figures who passed 
and repassed in front of us. Holmes was 
silent and motionless ; but I could tell that 
he was keenly alert, and that his eyes were 
fixed in.tently upon the stream of passers-by. 
It was a bleak and boisterous night, and the 
wind whistled shrilly down the long street. 
Many people were moving to and fro, most of 
them muffled in their coats and cravats. Once 
or twice it seemed to me that I had seen the 
same figure before, .and I especially noticed 


the rooms were 
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two men who appeared to be sheltering 
themselves from the wind in the doorway of 
a house some distance up the street. I tried 
to draw my companion’s attention to them, 
but he gave a little ejaculation of impatience 
and continued to stare into the street. More 
than once he fidgeted with his feet and 
tapped rapidly with his fingers upon the wall. 
It was evident to me that he was becoming 
uneasy and that his plans were not working 
out altogether as he had hoped. At last, as 
midnight approached and the street gradu- 
ally cleared, he paced up and down the 
room in uncontrollable agitation. I was 


about to make some remark to him when I 
raised my eyes to the lighted window and 
again experienced almost as great a surprise 


as before. I clutched Holmes’s arm and 
pointed upwards. 

“The shadow has moved!” I cried. 

It was, indeed, no longer the profile, 
but the back, which was turned to- 
wards us. 

[Three years had certainly not 
smoothed the asperities of his temper 
or his impatience with a less 
active intelligence than his own. 

“Of course it has moved,” 
said he. “Am I such a farcical 
bungler, Watson, that I should 
erect an obvious dummy and 
expect that some of the sharpest 
men in Europe would be de- 
ceived by it? We have been 
in this room two hours, and 
Mrs. Hudson has made some 
change in that figure eight 
times, or once in every quarter 
of an hour. She works it from 
the front so that her shadow 
may never be seen. Ah!” 

He drew in his breath with a 
shrill, excited intake. In the 
dim light I saw his head thrown 
forward, his whole attitude rigid 
with attention. Outside, the 
street was absolutely deserted. 
Those two men might still be 
crouching in the doorway, but 
I could no longer see them. 
All was still and dark, save 
only that brilliant yellow screen 
in front of us with the black 
figure outlined upon its centre. 
Again in the utter silence I 
heard that thin, sibilant note 
which spoke of intense sup- 
pressed excitement. An instant 
later he pulled me back into 
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the blackest corner of the room, and I felt 
his warning hand upon my lips. The fingers 
which clutched me were quivering. Never 
had I known my friend more moved, and 
yet the dark street still stretched lonely and 
motionless before us. ; 

But suddenly I was aware of that which 
his keener senses had already distinguished. 
A low, stealthy sound came to my ears, not 
from the direction of Baker Street, but from 
the back of the very house in which we lay 
concealed. A door opened and shut. An 
instant later steps crept down the passage— 
steps which were meant to be silent, but 
which reverberated harshly through the 
empty house. Holmes crouched _ back 
against the wall and I did the same, my 
hand closing upon the handle of my 


“ THE LIGHT OF THE STREET FELL FULL UPON HIS FACE.” 
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revolver. Peering through the gloom, I 
saw the vague outline of a man, a shade 
blacker than the blackness of the open 
door. He stood for an instant, and then 
he crept forward, crouching, menacing, into 
the room. He was within three yards 
of us, this sinister figure, and I had braced 
myself to meet his spring, before I realized 
that he had no idea of our presence. He 
passed close beside us, stole over to the 
window, and very softly and _noiselessly 
raised it for half a foot. As he sank to the 
level of this opening the light of the street, 
no longer dimmed by the dusty glass, fell full 
upon his face. The man seemed to be 
beside himself with excitement. His two 
eyes shone like stars and his features were 
working convulsively. He was an elderly 
man, with a thin, projecting nose, a high, bald 
forehead, and a huge grizzled moustache. 
An opera-hat was pushed to the back of 
his head, and an evening dress shirt-front 
gleamed out through his open overcoat. His 
face was gaunt and swarthy, scored with deep, 
savage lines. In his hand he carried what 
appeared to be a stick, but as he laid it down 
upon the floor it gave a metallic clang. Then 
from the pocket of his overcoat he drew a 
bulky object, and he busied himself in some 
task which ended with a loud, sharp click, as 


if a spring or bolt had fallen into its place. 
Still kneeling upon the floor he bent forward 
and threw all his weight and strength upon 
some lever, with the result that there came 
a long, whirling, grinding noise, ending once 


more in a powerful click. He straightened 
himself then, and I saw that what he held 
in his hand was a sort of a gun, with a 
curiously misshapen butt. He opened it 
at the breech, put something in, and 
snapped the breech-block. Then, crouch- 
ing down, he rested the end of the barrel 
upon the ledge of the open window, and I 
saw his long moustache droop over the stock 
and his eye gleam as it peered along the 
sights. I heard a little sigh of satisfaction as 
he cuddled the butt into his shoulder, and 
saw that amazing target, the black man on 
the yellow ground, standing clear at the end 
of his fore sight. For an instant he was rigid 
and motionless. Then his finger tightened 
on the trigger. There was a strange, loud 
whiz and a long, silvery tinkle of broken 
glass. At that instant Holmes sprang like a 
tiger on to the marksman’s back and hurled 
him flat upon his face. He was up again in 
a moment, and with convulsive strength he 
seized Holmes by the throat ; but I struck 
him on the head with the butt of my revolver 
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and he dropped again upon the floor. I fell 
upon him, and as I held him my comrade 
blew a shrill call upon a whistle. There was 
the clatter of running feet upon the pavement- 
and two policemen in uniform, with one plain, 
clothes detective, rushed through the front 
entrance and into the room. 

“That you, Lestrade ?” said Holmes. 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes. I took the job myself. 
It’s good to see you back in London, sir.” 

“T think you want a little unofficial help. 
Three undetected murders in one year won't 
do, Lestrade. But you handled the Molesey 
Mystery with less than your usual—that’s to 
say, you handled it fairly well.” 

We had all risen to our feet, our prisoner 
breathing hard, with a stalwart constable on 
each side of him. Already a few loiterers 
had begun to collect in the street. Holmes 
stepped up to the window, closed it, and 
dropped the blinds. Lestrade had produced 
two candles and the policemen had uncovered 
their lanterns. I was able at last to have 
a good look at our prisoner. 

It was a tremendously virile and _ yet 
sinister face which was turned towards us. 
With the brow of a philosopher above and 
the jaw of a sensualist below, the man must 
have started with great capacities for good or 
for evil. But one could not look upon his 
cruel blue eyes, with their drooping, cynical 
lids, or upon the fierce, aggressive nose and 
the threatening, deep-lined brow, without 
reading Nature’s plainest danger-signals. He 
took no heed of any of us, but his eyes were 
fixed upon Holmes’s face with an expression 
in which hatred and amazement were equally 
blended. “You fiend!” he kept on mutter- 
ing ; “ you clever, clever fiend !” 

“Ah, Colonel!” said Holmes, arranging 
his rumpled collar ; “ ‘journeys end in lovers’ 
meetings,’ as the old play says. I don’t think 
I have had the pleasure of sceing you since 
you favoured me with those attentions as I 
lay on the ledge above the Reichenbach 
Fall.” 

The Colonel still stared at my friend like a 
man inatrance. “You cunning, cunning 
fiend!” was all that he could say. 

“T have not introduced you yet,” said 
Holmes. “This, gentlemen, is Colonel 
Sebastian Moran, once of Her Majesty's 
Indian Army, and the best heavy game shot 
that our Eastern Empire has ever produced. 
I belie. I am correct, Colonel, in say- 
ing that your bag of tigers still remains 
unrivalled ?” 

The fierce old man said nothing, but still 
glared at my companion ; with his savage 
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eyes and bristling moustache he was wonder- 
fully like a tiger himself. 

“T wonder that my very simple stratagem 
could deceive so old a_ shikari,” said 
Holmes. “It must be very familiar to you. 
Have you not tethered a young kid under a 
tree, lain above it with your rifle, and waited 
for the bait to bring up your tiger? This 
empty house is my tree and you are my 


tiger. You have possibly had other guns 


in reserve in case there should be several 
tigers, or in the unlikely supposition of your 
own aim failing you. 
around, “are my other guns. 
is exact.” 

Colonel Moran sprang forward, with a 


he pointed 
The parallel 
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pate that you would yourself make use of 
this empty house and this convenient front 
window. I had imagined you as operating 
from the street, where my friend Lestrade 
and his merry men were awaiting you. With 
that exception all has gone as I expected.” 

Colonel Moran turned to the official 
detective. 

“You may or may not have just cause for 
arresting me,” said he, “ but at least there can 
be no reason why I should submit to the 
gibes of this person. If I am in the hands of 
the law let things be done in a legal way.” 

“ Well, that’s reasonable enough,” said 
Lestrade. “Nothing further you have to 
say, Mr, Holmes, before we go?” 


“COLONEL MORAN SPRANG FORWARD, WITH A SNARL OF RAGE.” 


snarl of rage, but the constables dragged him 
back. The fury upon his face was terrible 
to look at. 

“I confess that you had one small surprise 
lor me,” said Holmes, “I did not antici- 


Holmes had picked up the powerful air- 
gun from the floor and was examining its 
mechanism. 

“An admirable and unique weapon,” said 
he, “noiseless and of tremendous power. I 
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knew Von Herder, the blind German 
mechanic, who constructed it to the order of 
the late Professor Moriarty. For years I 
have been aware of its existence, though I 
have never before had an opportunity of 
handling it. I commend it very specially to 
your attention, Lestrade, and also the bullets 
which fit it.” 

“You can trust us to look after that, Mr. 
Holmes,” said Lestrade, as the whole party 
moved towards the door. “ Anything further 
to say?” 

“Only to ask what charge you intend to 
prefer?” 

“What charge, sir? Why, of course, the 
attempted murder of Mr. Sherlock Holmes.” 

“Not so, Lestrade. I do not propose to 
appear in the matter at all. To you, and to 
you only, belongs the credit of the remark- 
able arrest which you have effected. Yes, 
Lestrade, I congratulate you! With your 
usual happy mixture of cunning and audacity 
you have got him.” 

“Got him! Got whom, Mr. Holmes ?” 

“The man that the whole force has been 
seeking in vain—Colonel Sebastian Moran, 
who shot the Honourable Ronald Adair with 
an expanding bullet from an air-gun through 
the open window of the second-floor front of 
No. 427, Park Lane, upon the 3oth of last 
month. That’s the charge, Lestrade. And 
now, Watson, if you can endure the draught 
from a broken window, I think that half an 
hour in my study over a cigar may afford 
you some profitable amusement.” 


Our old chambers had been left unchanged 
through the supervision of Mycroft Holmes 
and the immediate care of Mrs. Hudson. 
As I entered I saw, it is true, an unwonted 
tidiness, but the old landmarks were all in 
their place. There were the chemical corner 
and the acid-stained, deal-topped table. 
There upon a shelf was the row of formidable 
scrap-books and books of reference which 
many of our fellow-citizens would have been 
so glad to burn. The diagrams, the violin- 
case, and the pipe-rack—even the Persian 
slipper which contained the tobacco—all met 
my eyes as I glanced round me. There 
were two occupants of the room—one Mrs. 
Hudson, who beamed upon us both as we 
entered ; the other the strange dummy which 
had played so important a part in the 
evening’s adventures. It was a wax-coloured 
model of my friend, so admirably done that 
it was a perfect facsimile. It stood on a 
small pedestal table with an old dressing- 
gown of Holmes’s so draped round it that 
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the illusion from the street was absolutely 
perfect. 

“T hope you preserved all precautions, 
Mrs. Hudson?” said Holmes. 

“T went to it on my knees, sir, just as you 
told me.” 

“ Excellent. 
very well. 
went ?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m afraid it has spoilt your 
beautiful bust, for it passed right through the 
head and flattened itself on the wall. I 
picked it up from the carpet. Here it is!” 

Holmes held it out to me. “A soft 
revolver bullet, as you perceive, Watson. 
There’s genius in that, for who would expect 
to find such a thing fired from an air-gun. 
All right, Mrs. Hudson, I am much obliged 
for your assistance. And now, Watson, let 
me see you in your old seat once more, for 
there are several points which I should like 
to discuss with you.” 

He had thrown off the seedy frock-coat, 
and now he was the Holmes of old in the 
mouse-coloured dressing-gown which he took 
from his effigy. 

“The old shikari’s nerves have not lost 
their steadiness nor his eyes their keenness,” 
said he, with a laugh, as he inspected the 
shattered forehead of his bust. 

“Plumb in the middle of the back of the 
head and smack through the brain. He was 
the best shot in India, and I expect that 
there are few better in London. Have you 
heard the name ?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Well, well, such isfame! But, then, if I 
remember aright, you had not heard the 
name of Professor James Moriarty, who had 
one of the great brains of the century. Just 
give me down my index of biographies from 
the shelf.” 

He turned over the pages lazily, leaning 
back in his chair and blowing great clouds 
from his cigar. 

“My collection of M’s is a fine one,” said 
he. “ Moriarty himself is enough to make any 
letter illustrious, and here is Morgan the 
poisoner, and Merridew of abominable 
memory, and Mathews, who knocked out my 
left canine in the waiting-room at Charing 
Cross, and, finally, here is our friend of to- 
night.” 

He handed over the book, and I read: 
“ Moran, Sebastian, Colonel. Unemployed. 
Formerly 1st Bengalore Pioneers. Born 
London, 1840. Son of Sir Augustus Moran, 
C.B., once British Minister to Persia. Educa- 
ted Eton and Oxford. Served in Jowaki 


You carried the thing out 


Did you observe where the bullet 
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Campaign, Afghan Campaign, 
Charasiab (despatches), Sher- 
pur, and Cabul. Author of 
‘Heavy Game of the Western 
Himalayas,’ 1881; ‘Three 
Months in the Jungle,’ 1884. 
Address: Conduit Street. 
Clubs: The Anglo-Indian, the 
Tankerville, the Bagatelle Card 
Club.” 

On the margin 
was written, in 
Holmes’s precise 
hand: “The 
second most dan- 
gerous man in 
London.” 

“This is as- 
tonishing,” said I, 
as I handed back 
the volume. 
“The man’s 
career is that of 
an honourable 
soldier.” 

“Tt 2. thee,” 
Holmes answered. 
“Up to a certain 
point he did well. 
He was always a 
man of iron nerve, 
and the story is 
still told in India 
how he crawled 
down a drain after 
a wounded man- 
eating tiger. 
here are some trees, Watson, which grow to 
a certain height and then suddenly develop 
some unsightly eccentricity. You will see it 
often in humans. I have a theory that the 
individual represents in his development the 
whole procession of his ancestors, and that 
such a sudden turn to good or evil stands for 
some strong influence which came into the 
line of his pedigree. The person becomes, 
as it were, the epitome of the history of his 
own family.” 

“It is surely rather fanciful.” 

“ Well, I don’t insist upon it. Whatever 
the cause, Colonel Moran began to go 
wrong. Without any open scandal he still 
made India too hot to hold him. He re- 
tired, came to London, and again acquired 
an evil name. It was at this time that he 
was sought out by Professor Moriarty, to 
whom for a time he was chief of the staff. 
Moriarty supplied him liberally with money 
and used him only in one or two very high- 


“wry COLLECTION OF M’'S IS A FINE ONE,’ SAID HE.” 


class jobs which no ordinary criminal could 


have undertaken. You may have some re- 
collection of the death of Mrs. Stewart, of 
Lauder, in 1887. Not? Well, I am sure 
Moran was at the bottom of it ; but nothing 
could be proved. So cleverly was the Colonel 
concealed that even when the Moriarty gang 
was broken up we could not incriminate him. 
You remember at that date, when I called 
upon you in your rooms, how I put up the 
shutters for fear of air-guns? No doubt you 
thought me fanciful. I knew exactly what I 
was doing, for I knew of the existence of 
this remarkable gun, and I knew also that 
one of the best shots in the world would be 
behind it. When we were in Switzerland he 
followed us with Moriarty, and it was un- 
doubtedly he who gave me that evil five 
minutes on the Reichenbach ledge. 

“You may think that I read the papers with 
some attention during my sojourn in France, 
on the look-out for any chance of laying him 
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by the heels. So long as he was free in 
London my life would really not have been 
worth living. Night and day the shadow 
would have been over me, and sooner or 
later his chance must have come. What 
could I do? I could not shoot him at 
sight, or I should myself be in the dock. 
There was no use appealing to a magistrate. 
They cannot interfere on the strength of 
what would appear to them to be a wild 
suspicion. So I could do nothing. But I 
watched the criminal news, knowing that 
sooner or later I should get him. Then 
came the death of this Ronald Adair. My 
chance had come at last! Knowing what I 
did, was it not certain that Colonel Moran 
had done it? He had played cards with the 
lad; he had followed him home from the 
club; he had shot him through the open 
window. ‘There was not a doubt of it. The 
bullets alone are enough to put his head in 
a noose. I came over at once. I was seen 
by the sentinel, who would, I knew, direct 
the Colonel’s attention to my presence. He 
could not fail to connect my sudden return 
with his crime and to be terribly alarmed. 
I was sure that he would make an attempt to 
get me out of the way af once, and would 
bring round his murderous weapon for that 
purpose. I left him an excellent mark in 


the window, and, having warned the police 


that they might be needed—by the way, 
Watson, you spotted their presence in that 
doorway with unerring accuracy—I took up 
what seemed to me to be a judicious post 
for observation, never dreaming that he 
would choose the same spot for his attack. 
Now, my dear Watson, does anything remain 
for me to explain ?” 

“Ves,” said I. “You have not made it 
clear what was Colonel Moran’s motive in 
murdering the Honourable Ronald Adair.” 

“Ah! my dear Watson, there we come 
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into those realms of conjecture where the 
most logical mind may be at fault. Each 
may form his own hypothesis upon the 
present evidence, and yours is as likely to 
be correct as mine.” 

“You have formed one, then ? ” 

“T think that it is not difficult to explain 
the facts. It came out in evidence that 
Colonel Moran and young Adair had between 
them won a considerable amount of money. 
Now, Moran undoubtedly played foul—of 
that I have long been aware. I believe that 
on the day of the murder Adair had dis 
covered that Moran was cheating. Very 
likely he had spoken to him privately, and 
had threatened to expose him unless he 
voluntarily resigned his membership of the 
club and promised not to play cards again. 
It is unlikely that a youngster like Adair 
would at once make a hideous scandal by 
exposing a well-known man so much older 
than himself. Probably he acted as I 
suggest. The exclusion from his clubs would 
mean ruin to Moran, who lived by his ill- 
gotten card gains. He therefore murdered 
Adair, who at the time’ was endeavouring to 
work out how much money he should himself 
return, since he could not profit by his 
partner’s foul play. He locked the door lest 
the ladies should surprise him and insist upon 
knowing what he was doing with these names 
and coins. Will it pass?” 

“T have no doubt that you have hit upon 
the truth.” 

“Tt will be verified or disproved at the 
trial. Meanwhile, come what may, Colonel 
Moran will trouble us no more, the famous 
air-gun of Von Herder will embellish the 
Scotland Yard Museum, and once again Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes is free to devote his life to 
examining those interesting little problems 
which the complex life of London so plenti- 
fully presents.” 
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By HELENE VACARESCO. 


V.—QUEEN 


Eanaoiees HE image of the Queen of 
f ee) . - . 
«> Roumania has shed a radiance 

‘over my whole life. The 
beauty of Nature and of 
human labour, the joy dwell- 
ing in forms of harmony and 

grace, piety, and the careful study of my own 
soul—I have gathered all from her. 


From a Photo. by] 


Were “Carmen Sylva” a Queen only and 
not a poet also, the study of her personality 
would be no easy task even for me, who have 
spent so many years by her side and entered 
‘O intimately into her ideas and pursuits ; but 
[lizabeth of Roumania is a personality so 
multiplex that it is impossible to do more 
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** CARMEN 


ELIZABETH OF ROUMANIA (“CARMEN SYLVA”). 


than furnish clues to the problem presented 
by such a complex soul. 

The existence of “Carmen Sylva,” the 
crowned poetess, is for ever divided between 
two conflicting influences—the world of 
poetry, into which she was born, with her 
fervent attachment to every art and to an 
artist’s life, and her calling as a Queen. 


“ 


SYLVA.” (F. Mandy. 

None can tell whether, in this everlasting 
strife, Queen or artist has suffered more from 
the blending of elements so opposed to one 
another. Does the crown, besprinkled with 
a shower of rubies and diamonds, which 
once belonged to Josephine, wife of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, weigh too heavy on her head 
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that she should take it off with such a sigh of 
relief, passing the slight hands through her 
hair to remove all trace of the massive 
symbol? How often have I seen that crown 
rest on the bureau in her dressing-room, and 
wondered if its owner reproached it for keep- 
ing her so long from the cool peace of her 
private apartments. 

One evening the Queen said: “Oh, if that 
crown could only speak, what tales it would 
tell of the brief but splendid reign of Napo- 
leon the Great, and of the thoughts of his 
Creole Empress as her coquettish fingers 
lifted the ruby circlet to her brow !” 

“Nay,” thought I, “if that crown could 
speak, it would forget Josephine Beauharnais 
and the Tuileries, and entertain us with tales 
of ‘Carmen Sylva.’” Then perhaps we 
might realize that the artist would have been 
less ardent in the end had she not as Queen 
been continually conscious of robbing the 
hours that might have been given up to the 
pen ; that the Queen might have possessed 
less grace and majesty were not her every 
endeavour stimulated by the knowledge that 
in accomplishing her task she was sacrificing 
a part of her very being. 

As Princess Elizabeth of Wied, “ Carmen 
Sylva’s” childhood was sad indeed, though 
the weary years of seclusion by the side of a 


sick brother and a dying father did much 
toward developing the wonderful faculties of 


her imagination. ‘The anguish, the pain of 
youth, the feverish expectancy of hope and 
joys that never came, and later all the glory 
and triumphs of a crown, have been unable 
to work a change in her romantic nature. 
She still remains the impetuous but dreamy 
girl she was in her native castle by the banks 
of the Rhine, the childish Princess who 
wandered in the paths of fancy. To this 
moment the light in her eyes is as fresh and 
pure as when her mother called her “ My 
Wild Rose,” and smiled to discover how far 
the daring young spirit had travelled in the 
realms of fairy lore or history, and how 
glowing were the impressions caught by the 
love of poetry and research. 

Her early home was, as I have said, dark- 
ened by the shadow of death. Her little 
brother Otto was slowly fading before her 
eyes, cut off from all the joys of his age by 
the malady with which he was born ; while 
her father, growing weaker every day, still 
poured out upon his child the treasures of 
his clear intellect and gentle heart. The 
hidden martyrdom of his gradual decline 
overspread all the days of her youth. “The 
image of my father,” says the Queen, “ stands 
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immortal in the memories of every hour ; 
when I remember my girlhood I cling to him 
yet. I cannot turn my head toward the past 
without seeing him. He was so learned that 
he believed in many things at which the 
ignorant laugh. He believed in miracles 
because creation and humanity were alike 
miracles to him. He was humble and dazed 
before the power of life and the power of 
God, and, like a man seated at the conflux 
of two rapid rivers, he was placed between 
life and immortality, and looked upon every- 
thing with serenity and faith. On _ his 
sunken features the sign of death announced 
that his frail being belonged to the tomb. 
But the calm, strong spirit triumphed over 
death. My father was areal Rhénan Prince ; 
not one of the Princes history loves to cele- 
brate, a lord eager to conquer and possess, 
but a Prince who desired the realms of 
Heaven more than all earthly ambitions. 
In the wide range of thought he produced 
what his forefathers had produced in the 
domain of action.” 

Princess Elizabeth’s mother was the oldest 
daughter of the Duke of Nassau, and sister 
to the present Duke of Luxembourg and the 
Queen of Sweden. Pretty, lively, and 
intelligent, she was brought up at the gay 
Court which flourishee in that smiling land 
called the Garden of Germany. But soon 
after her marriage sorrow and trouble entered 
her life. After the birth of her eldest son 
and daughter Elizabeth, another son was 
born, who from the hour of birth was claimed 
by pain and death on account of an ever- 
open wound he bore on his body. The 
short life of Prince Otto has been chronicled 
by Queen Elizabeth in a few tragical pages, 
a narrative of which the simple pathos gives 
it high rank amongst books as dear to 
humanity as to art. 

The accumulation of early sorrows in a 
youthful soul is like the mass of leaves that 
covers the ground in autumn: under the 
thick stratum of dead foliage the sap of 
hidden plants ferments and waits to spring 
forth in stems and blossoms. Thus a breath of 
sunlit breeze swept through the life of Princess 
Elizabeth, and darkness and despair were for 
a time forgotten, while her energies awoke to 
a new life. Her maternal aunt, the Grand 
Duchess Helena of Russia, suddenly decided 
to take charge of the distant niece whom 
she equally pitied and admired. “Send me 
your dear child,” she wrote to the Princess of 
Wied. These words proved the “Open 
Sesame” which revealed a new world to 
Princess Elizabeth, and which bore her 
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far away from the dreary circle of home 
troubles. 

“T cried bitterly as I took leave of my 
father, and he also shed tears ; but mine were 
tears of hope, whereas he well knew that he 
would never see me again. He was charmed 
with my prospects of seeing new places and 
new faces, but his eyes looked a long farewell 
upon me as I tore myself from his trembling 
arms, and a long time passed before I re- 
covered from the sad impression.” 

But afterwards the 
flashing splendours 
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a Queen,’ I should have wept and trembled 
in despair. My aunt, ‘The Northern Juno,’ 
as she was called, was a singularly strong- 
minded and good woman. All the practical 
qualities which I have since tried to cultivate 
I owe to her teaching; for instance, the 
interest I can show in and extract from 


persons whose mere aspect seems repellent. 
She convinced me that no human creature 
exists who cannot be encouraged to perform 


good deeds. 


When we travelled our tempo- 
rary home at once 
became a centre of 








of the Russian 
Court, the attraction 
exercised on a glow 
ing imagination by 
the beauties and 
vanities which every 
hour brcught before 
her eyes, chased the 
dark phantoms from 
her memory. “ This 
Russia is such a 
dazzling, interesting 
country; the light 
of Asia seems to 
dwell upon the Im- 
perial Court,” wrote 
the Queen of the 
two winters she 
spent in St. Peters- 
burg. “The fairies 
and moon-clad elves 
I so much loved 
appeared too shy to 
haunt my sleep 
when the waking 
hours were thus 
filled with visions 





intellectual com- 
pany and congenial 
spirits. With her I 
visited Paris and 
the French Court, 
Napoleon IIT. being 
at that time in the 
full glow of his 
splendour. I attend- 
ed a great ball at 
the Tuileries, and 
saw the lovely Em- 
press enter the 
reception-rooms by 
the side of the 
Grand Duchess, 
who, though already 
an elderly woman, 
looked more regal 
in her simple attire 
than the lovely 
woman walking 
arm-in-arm with her, 
followed by mur- 
murs of admiration 
of her beauty. ‘You 
are exactly like a 
rosebud,’ said the 














of magnificence and 





power. My aunt 
lived n her dead 
husband’s beautiful 
palace, the Palais Michel, and entertained 
some two thousand persons under her roof, 
many of whom she had never seen. The 
luxury with which she was surrounded in no 
way altered her simple tastes, yet she held 
that high personages should live in outward 
pomp, since brilliant pageants and solemn 
ceremonies give so much pleasure to the 
public and count as favours bestowed upon 
them by their Sovereign rulers. But it was 
the Grand Duchess who taught me to dis- 
cover the misery hidden under the folds of 
ermine-lined purple, and so convinced did I 
become of the truth of her words that had 
I heard a prophetic voice say, ‘ You will be 
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Empress to me in 
passing; and al- 
though she repeated 
the compliment to every young girl present, 
the amiable words thrilled my heart, as they 
reminded me of my mother’s endearing name 
of ‘My Wild Rose.’ The French Empress 
left in my memory a vision of harmony and 
youthfulness which all the days following, 
during which I have thought of her in the 
midst of my own troubles, have been unable 
to efface.” 

On her return from Russia Princess 
Elizabeth found a tomb under the glossy 
lime-trees on the hill overlooking the Rhine. 
Her beloved father was dead, and from. that 
moment the pain of his loss has been inter- 
mingled with every hour of her life. 
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And now it falls to me to destroy one of 
the illusions of “Carmen Sylva’s ” biographers, 
an innocent error which has been recorded 
over and over again. The Queen of Rou- 
mania’s marriage was no love affair. It is 
understood, of course, that Royal marriages 
are all brought about by love, but I can assert 
that I have known of only one or two real 
love-matches between Royal pairs, whereas I 
have seen many couples become extremely 
attached to each other in the end, and that 
without the slightest effort. The Queen 
herself is ever ready to relate how she became 
acquainted with her future husband, and 
how it was, without being in the least a 
romance, treated in a matter-of-fact way from 
beginning to end. 

* At Berlin, while 
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casting a glance at his refined and regular 
features. He told me all about his difficult 
task, and about the foreign country which 
had become his own ; its wide plains and 
savage mountains, the white-clad peasantry 
frugal, grave, and endowed with the weird 
powers of eloquence and untaught poetry. 
He spoke long and well, while I listened 
breathlessly, rapt in astonishment and delight. 
He described the masters of the land, those 
Boyars, cultivated yet barbarous in mind 
and customs, whose souls were alive with the 
blended charm of the Byzantine influences 
and the hot blood of Latin descent. And I 
envied the young Sovereign for having taken 
up a sceptre the maintenance of which re- 
quired as firm a 
grasp as any sword. 








on a visit to the 
Queen of Prussia, 
afterwards Empress 
Augusta of Ger- 
many, I had just 
caught a_ glimpse 
of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern, now 
your King and my 
husband. Then 
many years went 
past, finding me 
sad and despondent, 
during which several 
Princes proposed to 
me. One day at 
Cologne, where we 
had come to spend 
a few hours and 
listen to a_ Beet- 
hoven Festival, we 
met, by mere acci- 
dent, the reigning 
Prince of Rouma- 
nia, Prince Charles 
of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. I was 
very glad to meet 
him again. He had 








I said to him openly, 
‘You are a happy 
man.’ 

“* And the con- 
cert?’ asked my 
mother, when we 
went to our rooms. 
‘You were so im 
patient to go to the 
concert before we 
met the Prince.’ 

“ «The concert !’ 
I repeated, in amaze- 
ment. I had _for- 
gotten all about the 
concert. ‘Oh, 
mother, you can't 
guess how deeply 
interesting, how 
thrilling, is the con- 
versation of the 
Prince of Roumania, 
and how I envy him 
his beautiful task. 
Imagine it. He 
rules a nation new 
to the world, but 
ancient in blood 
and history, and he 














been much talked sie sli 
about in my pres- 
ence previously, and 
I knew that he had won his way to the 
throne amongst perils of State politics as 
great as the perils of war. He had crossed 
Austria in disguise because the Austrian 
Government had objected strongly to his 
election. In the small garden of the Hotel 
du Nord, the beautiful towers of the cathedra! 
throwing their shadows upon us, F poured 
forth eager questions in his ear, without even 


has to understand 
them and make 
them happy. A 
splendid mission indeed !’ 

“Well, my child, that task, that mission, 
might be yours. The Prince of Roumania 
wants to marry you. He has come here with 
the sole purpose of meeting you. This is no 
chance encounter, as you believe. You have 
but one word to say.’ 

“IT remained bewildered for a few seconds, 
then, as if urged on by the resistless impulse 
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of my destiny, I answered, ‘Yes, I will 
marry him ; I will help him and follow him 
to that wonderful land.’ 

“Half an hour afterwards the Prince of 
Hohenzollern came up to our private sitting- 
room and _ kissed 
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But, had she reflected even more deeply, 
Princess Elizabeth of Wied would have 
remembered that there must exist in the 
soul of Prince Charles a place open to the 
influx of democratic feelings. He was not 
only the son of a 
lineage high 








my hand as he 
entered, while my 
lips trembled 
timidly for one 
moment on his 
bowed forehead. 
Then he knew 
that he was my 
accepted husband. 
This time he did 
all the talking ; I 
was abashed and 
silent, but - still 
intent on his every 
word. Not one 
syllable of love, 
not one stray com- 
pliment was ut- 
tered during those 
hours. Ours was 
no love-marriage, 
but a union based 
on self - devotion, 
duty, and a fervent 
desire to do our 
best towards each 
other and towards 
the nation which 
I already loved. 
“That very 
evening the Prince 
returned to Rou- 
mania. He was to 





among the highest 
and proud among 
the proudest, a 
family made glori- 
ous by the great 
events of history: 
the strain of com- 
moner French 
blood flows in the 
veins of Rou- 
mania’s King. 
Only a few years 
before the begin- 
ning of the nine- 
teenth century his 
French great- 
grandmother, 
Fanny Mouchard, 
played a _promi- 
nent and not 
always dignified 
part in the French 
Revolution, being 
mixed up with 
the most riotous 
people of the day. 
Her wit and amia- 
bility, however, 
with the fact of 
her becoming re- 
lated through 
Josephine’s mar- 

















return in three 
weeks and then 
take me back with 
him as his wife. When he was gone the spell 
was broken. I passed sleepless nights and 
restless days, pondering upon the step I had 
so rashly taken, and wondering what my future 
would be by the side of one so little known 
to me, and in an unknown and far distant 
country. What would the descendant of 
the stern Hohenzollerns be like in feeling 
and opinions? and would not mine startle 
and even offend him? I was a poet already, 
and had acquired, by communion with 
clever people in my own home and the circle 
of the Grand Duchess Helena, the liberal 
ideas of equality and democracy which now 
pass for socialism. Remembering the heavy 
chains of tradition entwining his race and his 
principles, these reflections appalled me.” 
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IN ROUMANIAN COSTUME. 
From a Photo. by F. Duschek. 


riage to the Em- 
peror, won for her 
a position which 
her birth alone could never have acquired ; 
and that this bizarre heroine should have 
become the mother of a line of Kings is one 
of the strange incidents of the epic-comedy 
played by the Revolution and the First 
Empire in France. Through this paternal 
grandmother again, wlio was a Murat and 
sister to the gallant King of Naples, the King 
belongs to the sturdy peasantry of France, 
whence her finest heroes have sprung. 

Has Elizabeth of Roumania kept the 
promise registered in her heart that autumn 
day when she was first acquainted with her 
future husband and her fate? Now that so 
many years have gone by her subjects, with- 
out a dissentient voice, can answer “ Yes.” 
From the moment of her arrival in her new 











country her life has been a constant effort to 
comprehend the wants and aspirations of a 
race to the throbbing of whose veins she has 
listened so long and so intently that she has 
almost become a Roumanian herself. When 
she reached the banks of the Danube ; when 
the white-clad peasants appeared before her 
eyes wearing carved silver knives in their 
belts and peacock feathers on their high fur 
caps ; when the women rushed forth to greet 
her in brilliant costume, veils thin as 
mountain mists floating round their proud 
features, while the village beauties danced 
before her the national dances; when the 
ragged tziganes played to her tunes of a 
thousand years ago, Elizabeth instantly gave 
her heart to the rustic crowds whose 
welcomes were showered upon her. 

When I saw the Queen for- the first time, 
or, rather, when I first approached her, I was 
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eager joy, I found my idol again. As the 
radiant face stooped towards me, she opened 
her arms and I flew to her bosom like a 
young bird to its nest. Then the Queen 
caressed my shorn head, and I told her with 
tears in my eyes that my long hair had been 
cut off, and my mother had put the curls 
under my pillow where I could fondle them. 

“ Never mind,” answered “ Carmen Sylva,” 
“you are a good little girl, and good little 
girls’ hair grows very fast. You will soon get 
it back again.” 

“But I love it—I won’t have any other 
long hair, because the hair that has been cut 
off might be sad to see me loving other long 
hair.” 

The Queen laughed softly at these words 
and murmured: “She is indeed a poet’s 
granddaughter.” 

When I reached the time 


when youth 
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still quite a child. I had often seen her in 
the streets of our capital, and at such times, 
though I was only five or six years old, I 
always felt a sharp sensation as of mingled 
pain and joy, all my small being vibrating to 
the emotion. The flashing smile, the tender 
blue eyes, the wavy masses of hair, floated 
before me like a vision of grandeur and 
delight, and she became my secret idol. At 
the dawn of my eighth year, having just 
escaped from an illness so dangerous that 
the doctors had given me up, the Queen 
expressed a desire to know the little girl who 
during six weeks had filled her parents’ 
souls with fear and interested the society of 
Bucharest, which at that time formed one 
large family. With shorn hair and trembling 
knees, pulling at my mother’s hand, I 
mounted the great staircase of the palace, 
and there, with panting breath and wild and 
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takes hold of our lives, at the age when every 
event sinks into the depths of our being, 
I became the Queen’s lady-in-waiting and 
chosen companion, beloved from that hour 
as if I had not been beloved before. This 
meant almost complete separation from my 
mother and family, yet I scarcely wept, for 
the Queen’s society, the Queen’s words and 
smiles, meant all to me. 

At Sinaia, the stern-looking German schdoss, 
amongst mountains full of Oriental glow and 
Oriental memories, lulled by the deep gurgle 
of torrents dashing headlong down the rocks, 
she led an existence overflowing with activity. 
The quantity of work, and especially of 
writing, which she achieved far surpassed 
what the keenest amongst us could attain. 
Many a time have I found her at eight in the 
morning seated before a bureau covered with 
sheets whereon her bold writing had traced 
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close lines, the lamp she had failed to extin- 
guish at sunrise still burning by her side. 
White and slim in the folds of her snowy 
garments, the Queen would rise, pass her 
hand across her brow as if to chase away the 
visions within, and with a quick gesture 
fling open the doors leading to the balcony 
to admit the morning breeze, laden with 
sunshine and pinewood fragrance. Wide 
awake to her duties, she would eagerly plunge 
her hands into the mass of papers laid before 
her—requests, entreaties, desires, passionate 
demands for help, pity, 
or favour, that like a 
flood mounted each 
morning from the 
bosom of the nation to 
the heart of the august 
spouse of its ruler. 

“What did the two 
women you _ received 
yesterday afternoon 
want from me? Have 
you discovered why 
one of my ladies looked 
depressed while we 
were having tea? And 
did you inquire whether 
the medicine I prepared 
for the second footman 
has done him any 
good? And the porter’s 
little boy—does he still 
suffer? Here is a book 
with nice fairy-tales for 
him — wait till I write 
my name in it ; tell him 
it comes from Mama 
Regina—Mother Queenie. I should like so 
much to play one of Bach’s preludes now, 
but we have work here and it must be 
attended to. See—what does this poor 
prisoner require? Liberty, I suppose—a 
breath of fresh air. Oh, to think that there 
are captives on a day like this, when we 
drink so freely of the air and sunshine! 
And this—this is from a widow, so poor 
and she has five children—they are actually 
starving—five children ! ” 

A sigh, and the Queen turns her head 
away. 

I read her thoughts: “ Five children and 
poverty, while I, who possess palaces and 
millions, had only one little child, and it was 
taken from me.” 

But the burning reflection is checked, and 
the Queen toils through the morning’s work 
with earnest care. Then she rises, steps 
across the apartment, and returns, going to 
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and fro in the only morning exercise with 
which she indulges herself. Turning again 
to her literary pursuits, with the thought ever 
uppermost of making Roumanian folk-lore 
and Roumanian valour known throughout 
the world, she says: “I am going to com- 
pose a ballad—I have been struck by a 
beautiful idea. A young girl embroiders a 
red sash for her betrothed, who has gone to 
the war. She takes the juice of all red fruits 
and the colour of the flame, so that nothing 
can be redder than her sash. But at night 
an old woman comes 
and offers her a liquid 
red as fruit and red as 
flame. She drinks it 
—but lo! at that very 
hour her lover dies ; 
the old woman is 
Death, who gave her 
the life- blood of her 
betrothed. Shall I call 
the young girl Dimistra 
or Stana ?” 

“Pardon, madam, 
but your Majesty will 
be late; it is almost 
one.” These words 
come from the Queen’s 
first maid, as she enters 
the boudoir from the 
dressing-room. 

“ Nearly one !—and 
we have such a lot of 
people to lunch! Run 
and dress, little girl, and 
tell the others to dress 
as quickly as I shall.” 

In a few minutes we take our places in the 
large reception-room and the King enters 
with the Queen, dressed now in rich Byzan- 
tine colours, looking more like an Empress 
than a Roumanian Sovereign. No one 
would guess that her day’s task was not 
beginning at that moment, as she ardently 
plays her part as hostess and Queen. 

Two hours later, in a mountain costume 
of dark green velvet, she is scouring the pine- 
clad heights round the castle, and running 
along the steep paths with step so fleet that 
it is difficult to follow. After trying to run 
as fast as the torrent and mocking its laugh- 
ing waters, when her forces were well-nigh 
spent she would sit down on a well and 
gather us round her. Then she would open 
wide the portals of her soul and speak of life, 
of all the people she had known and loved. 

After the stroll in the mountain forest we 
would return to Castle Pelesh, and then the 
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Queen would assemble us in the music-hall, 
a lofty chamber, solemn and peaceful as a 
cathedral, where she read verse or prose aloud 
to us, or made the organ thrill beneath her 
fingers. And the evenings of these glorious 
days were calm and sweet. They brought the 
moments which “Carmen Sylva” consecrated 
to each of us in turn. She encouraged us to 
speak of our homes, our hopes, our difficul 
ties ; she guided and counselled us and drew 
us out, so that each in turn could have sworn 
that the Queen had been peculiarly touched 
by the one to whom she was speaking. 

The Queen’s constancy to her friends is 
absolute ; nothing can undo her attachments, 
and she remains faithful to those she loves 
even if she does not see them for years. One 
of the secrets of her affection for me lies 
in my comprehension of her habits of mind. 
From the beginning of our intercourse I 
understood that the only means of keeping 
up the warm interest she showed in me lay 
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in the trouble I took to put 
aside all personal animosi 
ties, and never to mention 

anyone in her presence as 

having done a bad deed or 

as being distasteful to me. 

For this effort to resemble 

her, for the eternal strain 

imposed on my feelings, I 

have been recompensed 

by her warm appreciation. 

“1 bless you, my child,” 

she said one day, crossing 

her slim fingers on my 

head; “I you be- 

cause you have never cut 

off a single ray of warmth 

and light that I have 
poured out of my heart.” 

In every life there is one 
predominating sorrow, one 
ruling pain by which all 
other misfortunes are 
measured. The nation 
mourned one Passion 
Thursday over the little 
child who lay dying in the 
Royal palace at Bucharest. 
By the bedside of her 
darling the mother knelt 
and whispered : “ My God, 
my God, canst Thou not 
spare me the bitterness of 
this bitter hour? With the 
prayers that go up to Thee 
from all this land we pray 
Thee to remember that on 
this very day Thou suffered for us, Thou wept 
as I now weep, and wiped the drops from 
Thy brow as I now wipe them. Wilt Thou 
take her from me? My God, my God, Thy will 
be done! And yet it seems too hard.” 

And while the mother spoke the dying 
child murmured, softly, “It is so sweet, so 
beautiful, mother dear. I see a garden, and 
all the gardens I have loved, all the gardens 
of this darling land, I see them. Bring me 
water from Sinaia to drink. ... I am so 
happy. Oh, my darling, darling Roumania !” 
And the child went forth to the gardens 
that she saw, and drank from the sources of 
eternal life the cool mountain water that she 
thirsted for. The nation still mourns for the 
little child it had loved so well that no other 
Royal child will ever reign in their hearts as 
did “little Princess Marie.” She was laid to 
rest on the summit of a hill. There on the 


bless 
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bosom of the earth, whose slumber is ever 
lulled by the distant murmur of the town, a 
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chapel has been built wherein a marble statue 
reposes showing the rounded limbs, the small 
feet whose steps wandered so short a time in 
the gardens of life, the eager little hands 
which gathered so few flowers among the 
flowers of earth. On the grassy mould out- 
side a white cross casts its straight shadow, 
and on the shadow of that cross Queen 
Elizabeth’s heart is crucified. 

But, stronger than the strength of her fate, 
the Queen has lived on and done her duty 
as if from that hour all her hours were not 
void of hope and light. She to whom such 
a portion of human bliss has been denied 
has tasted the savour of silent heroism, of 
courageous despair. I realized something of 
the poignancy of her suffering when she said 
to me one day, “Oh! the first children’s ball 
where I presided after her death, scarcely a 
year after! The music of that ball—it whirls 
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my own soul. To think that I was that 
happy woman who was a mother while she 
lived! To think I was that woman I see in 
the past holding her little girl on her knee 
and showing her the sun and the moon and 
the people in the streets. I was that woman, 
and I did not scream aloud with joy!” 
Apart from the sadness ever reigning in 
her soul, “Carmen Sylva” is cheerful. The 
force of her nerves is astonishing, while she 
spends on everything that comes in her way 
a vast amount of interest, pity, or enthusiasm. 
When she has been brought face to face with 
the terrible realities of life she has grappled 
with circumstances, however dreadful. In 
the Russo-Roumano-Turkish War of 1877-78 
she proved an admirable sister of charity, 
tending the wounded with the same care as 
the professional nurses aiding the surgeons in 
the dreary hospital wards. She worked as 
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in my memory. 


The pattering of the 
ittle feet, it struck my heart like a rain of 

And I held my arms open and the 
ttle children came to me and nestled in my 


] 


som. Each of them reminded me of her: 

ne had her way of kissing, another almost 

poke with the accents of her voice ; yet in 
ch I missed her grace, the smile, the 

ivacity which were her own. Oh, I was 

meant to be a mother! I was created to 

sustain and love a human soul derived from 
Vol, xxvi.—49 


hard as the others, and rank and etiquette 
were forgotten. “The poor fellows,” she 
said, “how many of them I saw depart! And 
while I crossed their hands on their breasts I 
thought of the anxious mothers and wives 
awaiting them in the snowy villages afar, 
counting with weary fingers the days of that 
woful winter which took so many heroes away.” 

And while the Queen spoke the Roumanian 
answered : thou, QO 
Queen !” 


soil “ Blessed be 
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HE march of modern progress 
naturally displaces some time- 
honoured occupations. What, 
for instance, became of the 
legion of stage-coach drivers 
after King William IV.’s reign? 
Probably not one in a hundred—perhaps not 
one in a thousand —turned engine-driver, 
although George Stephenson caused it 
publicly to be known that the “coachee ” 
who could handle ably a team of horses 
would manage a locomotive better than an ordi- 
nary man. But while new inventions are for 
ever introducing new callings there is always 
evinced a great 
reluctance on the 
part of the con- 
servative British 
artisan or servant 
to abandon one 
trade for another 
except at the be- 
hest of inexorable 
necessity. One 
cannot well under- 
rate the value of 
versatility ; it is 
even difficult to 
avoid envying the 
American who en- 
gaged himself as 
carpenter, jour- 
nalist, engineer, 
mason, book- 
keeper, house- 
painter, and bargee 
all within a space 
of seven weeks. 
When the census-paper was presented to 
him he excused himself from naming his 
occupation on the ground that “he hadn't 
settled down yet.” 
The newest of the great world industries 
for so motor-building and motor-driving 
profoundly affects one of the 


may be called 
most conservative classes in the kingdom. 


It is impossible to take one’s stand in 
Piccadilly or Hyde Park any afternoon and 
not perceive that a great change is coming 
over our vehicular traffic. There are now 
twenty thousand automobiles in service, which 
involves the employment of nearly twenty 
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thousand drivers or chauffeurs. In many 
cases the one has wholly displaced the horse 
and the other the coachman and groom. The 
whip and reins are giving way to the steering 
wheel and the hand-lever. More than this, 
the motor-car has entered our very stables 
and the corn-bin has been abolished to make 
room for the petrol-tank. One is almost 
getting accustomed to the auctioneers’ 
advertisement : “Sir Blank Blank is giving up 
his stables, and in consequence the whole of 
his stud will be sold on the inst., with- 
out reserve.” 

It goes without saying that all the foregoing 
spellsconsternation 
in equine circles. 
Formerly, when 
the automobile was 
a crude and noisy 
experiment, it was 
not taken so much 
to heart by the 
great army of ser- 
vants whose chief 
recommendation is 
their knowledge of 
horses, especially 
in the upper circles 
of society. But 
now, when we have 
motor broughams, 
motor victorias, 
motor landaus, 
motor hansoms and 
voiturettes, it signi 
fies the doom of 
coachmen, foot- 
men, grooms, and 
even stable-boys, who cannot meet the new 
conditions. 

Few readers who are not familiar, as 
Thackeray was, with the substrata of genteel 
society can form an adequate idea of the 
excitement caused when Lord Battersea first 
put his chauffeur and his attendant in livery. 
Up to this period the badge of Jeames 
Yellowplush was the great dividing barrier 
between the orthodox coachman and foot- 
man and the despised race of “motor 
stokers ” and “ cheffoneers,” as the chauffeurs 
were humorously called. Following upon 
this it ran like wild-fire through Mayfair and 
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Belgravia that a well-known baronet had 
bought three motor-cars to replace his horses 
sent to Tattersall’s, and had forthwith given 
his coachman, groom, and stable-boy notice. 
On this occasion the two footmen threw up 
their situations out of sympathy. At 
the Footmen’s Club in Brompton an 
indignation meeting was held, and a 
candidate who 
had consented 
to adorn the 
front seat of a 
motor broug- 
ham was heavily 
blackballed. 
But all was in 
vain. It was 
like Mrs. Part- 
ington, with 
her mop and 
pattens, trying 
to push back 
the Atlantic. 
The climax 
came when a 
peer’s coach- 
man, who had 
been sixteen 
years in service, 
openly con- 
sented to learn 
the manage- 
ment of a Daim- 
ler car rather 
than lose his 
place. His 
example has 
been followed 
by others. 
According to 
the prediction 
of Baron Henri de Rothschild, in ten years’ 
time there will not be a single vehicle in 
Paris drawn by a horse. May not the same 
almost be prophesied of London ? 

When the writer first heard of a school for 
motorists in which the pupils were exclusively 
coachmen, grooms, and footmen, he could 
hardly believe his ears. Fancy a staid and 
dignified English coachman transformed into 
a hustling, twentieth-century motor-man in 
leather cap, jacket, and goggles! The idea 
at first blush seemed preposterous. Yet Mr. 
Lancaster, the well-known engineer to the 
Automobile Club, freely corroborated the 
report, which, indeed, for that matter, re- 
ceived ocular corroboration on the spot. 

“The idea of holding classes,” said Mr. 
Lancaster, “arose from the suggestion of 
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““ THE WATER-COOL BRAKE-DRUM.” 
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several members that their servants should be 
taught the mechanism and management of 
the motor. A gentleman becomes attached 
to an old and faithful servant—in fact, the 
attachment is mutual—so that nothing is 
more natural than that they should wish to 
retain the employ. Another reason is that 
the supply of chauffeurs is not equal to 
the demand. A 
gentleman in 
the country 
sending to 
London for a 
chauffeur would 
be obliged to 
pay him three 
pounds a week 
for his services, 
whereas, having 
instructed his 
own servant in 
the motor, the 
latter would 
remain on in 
his employ for 
twenty-five 
shillings.” 
“The British 
coachman, 
then, is actually 
conquering his 
prejudice ?” 
“Yes, the 
more — enlight- 
ened ones are. 
You must re- 
member it 
takes a different 
sort of ability to 
work a motor 
than to drive a 
horse. But if a coachman or footman has 
intelligence and nerve and some mechanical 
sense, he will soon develop into a first-class 
driver. Of course, when he has acquired his 
driving certificate he is by no means an 
engineer. ‘That requires a longer training, 
but with the growth of simplicity in construc- 
tion the difficulties tend to disappear. After 
one or two lessons I can always tell whether 
the pupil is hopeless. He may know all 
there is to learn about horses, but he will 
never master the motor. Yet we are not far 
from the time when horses will completely 
disappear, at least from the London streets.” 
To the courtesy of Mr. Ernest Livet, of 
the Daimler Company, the readers of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE may be permitted a 
peep into one of the London schools for 
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chauffeurs. In an_ excellently - appointed 
garage near Gray’s Inn Road the coachmen 


and footmen of both the past and the future 


had begun to collect. Some of them were 

taking an odd hour in the midst of their 

equine duties and had left their horses out- 

side by the pave 

ment. More than 

one of the group 

approached the 

new engine of 

pleasure and trans 

portation with 

obvious reluct 

ance, not to say 

distrust. One 

groom of the Sam 

Weller type, whose 

master had _ sent 

him to take his 

first lesson in the 

motor - car, after 

casting a con- 

temptuous glance 

about the pre- 

mises, with its re 

splendent array of 

horseless vehicles, 

burst out with an 

impatient : 
“Huh! 
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EXPLAINING THE LEVER. 
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like a bloomin’ iron foundry. My guv’nor'l 
never get me to chuck the last old crock in 
the stables for “4s / This ain’t natural, this 
ain’t! I'd rather drive a double tandem of 
mokes any day. They'd have four legs 
apiece and a tail, anyhow.” 





* PLUCKED,” 
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“That’s all very well, William,” spoke up 
a youthful coachman, “but it’s no good 
shyin’ at yer fodder. Sooner or later we'll all 
have to come to it. I’m goin’ to start now.” 

“We might strap on four legs apiece and 
a tail for William,” murmured a third man- 
servant, facetiously, “or ’e might get ’is 
guv’nor to ’ang out a picture of Ard Patrick 
in front of ’is machine, just to encourage ’im 
like.” 

Whereat there was a burst of laughter at 
the expense of the conservative William, who 
was further assured that he needn’t worry ; 
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air is forced into the top of the cylinder and 
so actuates the shaft. The next thing is to 
understand the parts of the machine.” 
Whereupon he named each part distinctly, 
one after another, from the starting-handle in 
the front to the escape-pipe at the back. 
When he has finished he begins all over 
again, in order to impress the names firmly 
upon the memory of the class. 

“‘ Now, I will ask some questions. What 
do you call this?” and the instructor points 
to the water-cool brake-drum. There is 
no reply from the assemblage of coachmen, 
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he would look just as handsome on the box 
of a motor as on the coachman’s seat of a 
victoria, with the additional advantage that 
“the gals’ll get a better view of ’is calves.” 

At this point the instructor arrived on the 
scene, and the elementary class were forth- 
with called to attention. The first lesson is 
wholly taken up with explaining the principle 
of the motor proper—z.e., the engine. In 
this, it is to be feared from the puzzled looxs 
on the faces of some of his pupils, he was 
only moderately successful. 

“You see here the piston,” observed the 
instructor, sententiously ; “by means of the 
rising stroke of the piston the carburetted 
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grooms, and footmen. ‘They scrutinize the 
intricate machine with despair pictured on 
their faces. 

“Lemme see,” says one ; “it’s about ‘alf- 
way from where ’is ’ocks and the under-part 
of ’is belly-band ought to be, ain’t it ?” 

There is a roar of laughter at this, but 
the instructor recovers himself and _ says, 
sternly :— 

“ The water-cool brake-drum |’ 

“ Lor’ ! sounds like swearin’, don’t it, sir ?” 
exclaims the facetious coachman, but there- 
after it is noticed there is never any difficulty 
about locating that particular part of the 
mechanism, 


’ 
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Yet the terminology of motor mechanism 
often proves the greatest stumbling-block to 
the pupils. Often does it happen when they 
seem to be thoroughly grounded in the 
theory and practice of handling the machine 

and so qualified for a legal certificate of 
competency—a final “exam.” will reveal 
their ignorance of some essential item of the 
machinery. The result is that, like an 
Oxford undergraduate over a phrase in 
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be like veterinary 
surgeons — well up 
in anatomy. If an 
accident occurs they 
must know how to 
set it right. And 
this they can never 
do effectually unless 
they know not 
merely every spring 
and rivet, but the 
bearing of each upon 
the other parts of 
the machine.” 

After acquiring a 
knowledge of the 
names of the various 
parts in the initial 
lessons, the time is 
ripe for practical 
experiment. To a 
groom rejoicing in the name of Walters, as 
the most proficient in the class, is entrusted 
the pleasing task of starting the machine. 
Walters accordingly applies himself to the 
starting-handle, to a running fire of comments. 

“Get at ‘is ’ead there—whoa-a—whoa-a, 
boy! Now coax ‘im, Walters; stroke ‘is 
mane, pinch ’is gullet!” etc., all of which 
the favoured pupil takes in good part. Of 
course, much surprise is expressed that, 
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Euclid or Xenophon, the prospective engi- 
neer-chauffeur finds himself “ plucked.” 


““T never,” observed Mr. Livet, “allow 
any of my pupils to quit my hands until they 
know the mechanism thoroughly. They must 


“AT FULL 
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TILT.” 


although the motor is “started,” no progress 
is made. Finally, the instructor moves the lever 
connected with the operating-rod and the car 
moves forward ayard before the brake is applied. 
After two or three lessons in the yard the 














class is ready for a demonstration in steering. 
Hyde Park is the theatre usually chosen for 
these demonstrations, and a group of pupils 
will meet in front of the Achilles Statue. 
There may be one, two, and even three 
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“Oh, taking the old ’orse to the vet, as 


usual,” was the response. “’E’s inside, done 
up in splints. Sorry we can’t stop.” 

At one stage of the journey the motor was 
made purposely to go wrong, in order to 
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motor-cars in readiness, each capable of seat- 
ing four to six persons. On the present 
occasion there were two cars, each accom- 
panied by experienced chauffeurs, who, after 
the first half-mile, permitted the pupils to 
take a hand at the wheel in order to practise 
steering. All went admirably during the 
first circuit of the park, although to spec- 
tators there appeared to be one or two 
narrow shaves as the cars turned the corner 
at Victoria Gate. 






REPAIRING CLASS~—A PREMEDITATED BREAKDOWN, 
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explain what was to be done in case of acci- 
dent. Formerly, when any part of the 
machinery underneath went wrong, it was 
necessary for the driver to crawl under the 
car and lie there on the flat of his back until 
he detected the source of the trouble. By 
the new pattern the entire body of the car is 
raised and the machinery exposed, as in the 
foregoing picture. Among the other new 
features which likewise deserve to be men- 





As before, the 
most delightful 
part of the per- 
formance lay in 
listening to the 
comments and 
observations of 
the prospective 
motorists, and 
their rejoinders to 
the sallies of their 
brother coachmen 
and grooms whom 
they met en route. 

“Where are you 
going with the 
copper boiler, 
‘Enery?” asked 
one groom we met. 








“a NARROW SHAVE,” 
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tioned is the comparative noiselessness in 
running. 

At the Magazine it was thought advisable 
for the class to descend and entrust the car 
to each pupil in turn. Each acquitted him- 
self creditably with the exception of the last 
man. As for him, he suddenly lost control 
of the machine when attempting to take a 
corner and dashed into a railing. <A _ police- 
man was seen to be approaching rapidly, and 
a crowd of small boys by the neighbouring 
Serpentine began to change their whereabouts 
with all the agility of extreme youth. But 
our blood did not freeze in our veins at this 
terrible mishap. The car was proceeding 
only at the rate of three to four miles an 
hour, and so no damage was done. The 
class was convulsed with laughter over the 
untoward incident ; but to John Thomas, 
the victim, the affair was no laughing matter. 
He got out of the car deliberately, wiping 
the perspiration which had gathered in great 
beads on his brow. 

“T’ve done,” he said, solemnly ; “Tl tell 
the master to-night I'd like to oblige him, 
but it’s no use. I’ve ’ad to do with ’osses 
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these eighteen year, and I'll tell you, gentle- 
men, I’d rather deal with the sorriest and 
skittishest old nag that was ever seen in front 
of a growler than with one o’ these ’ere new 
fangled contrivances. I’d like to move with 
the times, as the sayin’ goes, but I’m _ blowed 
if I’ll have any more to do with motors. I’m 
too old to learn this game, and I'll stick to 
what I know while there’s a blessed geegee 
with four legs left aboveground.” 

And so the first resignation from Class 
Number Four occurred. As to one or two 
of the others, the instructor remarked to the 
writer, confidentially, “They are all right as 
coachmen and grooms, but they'll never 
make engineers. ‘They may be able to drive 
through a bit of straight country and clean 
the motor, but they lack the brains for 
machinery. They are past thirty, and—well 


their hearts are with the horses.” 

And as the car came along the Brompton 
Road and past Tattersall’s, which betokened 
unusual bustle this morning, there was a 
suspicious imperturbability as of “eyes front” 
amongst the motoring class, which seemed to 
carry weight to the instructor’s opinion. 
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THE CHAUFFEUR—HIS EDUCATION COMPLETE, 
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A Point of Law. 


By WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


AHEN I feel more than usually 
poor (on a rainy day, for 
instance, when opulent stock- 
brokers roll swiftly in electric 
broughams, or when some 
friend in bleak March weather 

tells me he is starting that very night for 
Monte Carlo) I make my will ; it gives me a 
peculiar satisfaction to leave my worldly 
goods, such as they are, to persons who will 
not in the least care to receive them, and I 
like the obsequious air of the clerk who 
blows my name up a tube to the family 
solicitor. It is an amusement which costs 
me nothing, for Mr. Addishaw, the senior 
partner in the eminently respectable firm of 
Addishaw, Jones, and Braham, knows my 
foible ; he is aware also that a solicitor’s bill 
s the last I should ever pay, and I have 
warned him that if ever he sends it I will 
write a satiric story which shall hold him up 
to the ridicule of all his neighbours on 
Brixton Hill. What accounts he prepares 
after my demise do not in the smallest degree 
perturb me ; my executors and he may fight 
it out between them. 

One day, then, I walked down the Strand, 
feeling very wretched after a cheap luncheon 
in a crowded Italian restaurant (a crust of 
bread and a glass of water may be rendered 
appetizing by 
hunger and a keen 
sense of the roman- 
tic, but who can 
survey without 
despondency a cut 
off the joint, half 
cold and ill cooked, 
nd boiled pota 
toes? ), and, jostled 

hurrying per 

ms, I meditated 

the hollowness 

nd the folly of 
the world. I felt 
rtain that = Mr. 

\ddishaw at this 
our would be dis- 

ngaged, and it 

‘emed an occasion 

Vol. xxvi.—-60. 


upon which his services were eminently 
desirable ; it would comfort me just then 
to prepare for the inevitable dissolution. I 
turned the corner and soon found myself at 
the handsome edifice, with its array of 
polished brass-plates and its general look of 
prosperity, wherein the firm for many years 
had rented offices. 

“Can I see Mr. Addishaw ?” I inquired. 

And in a moment I was shown upstairs 
into the sumptuous apartment which the 
good gentleman inhabited. He had evidently 
just lunched, and with him the meal had 
without doubt been satisfactory ; for he sat 
in the arm-chair generally reserved for clients, 
toasting his toes at the cheerful fire, and with 
great content smoked his cigar. There was 
so much self-satisfaction about his red face 
that the mere sight of him cheered me ; and 
the benevolence of his snowy whiskers 
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impressed me more than ever before with a 
sense of his extreme worth. 

“You look as if you read the Lessons in 
church every Sunday morning, Mr. Addi- 
shaw,” I said, when I shook hands with him. 
“T’ve come to make my will.” 

“ Ah, well,” he answered, “I have nothing 
to do for ten minutes. I don’t mind wasting 
a little time.” 

“You must sit at your desk,” I insisted, 
“or I sha’n't feel that I’m getting my money’s 
worth.” 

Patiently he changed his seat, and with 
some elaboration I gave a list of all the 
bequests I wished to make. 

“And now,” said I, “we 
wines, spirits, and liqueurs.” 

“Good gracious me!” he cried ; “I didn’t 
know that you had started a cellar. You 
are becoming a man of substance. I will 
tell my wife to ask for your new book at 
Mudie’s.” 

“Your generosity overwhelms me,” I re- 
torted. “Some day, I venture to hope, you 
will go so far as to buy a second-hand copy 
of one of my works. But I have no cellar. 
The wine in my flat is kept in a cupboard 
along with the coats and hats, the electric 
meter, my priceless manuscripts, and several 
pairs of old boots. I have no wines, spirits, 
and liqueurs, but I wish to leave them to 
somebody, so that future generations may 
imagine that writers in the twentieth century 
lived as luxuriously as butchers and peers of 
the realm and mountebanks.” 

Somewhat astonished at this harangue Mr. 
Addishaw wrote as I desired; then a pale 
young clerk was sent for and together the 
legal gentlemen witnessed my signature. 

“ And now,” said I, “I will light a cigar to 
complete the illusion that I am a man of 
means, and bid you good afternoon.” 

Mr. Addishaw returned to his arm-chair by 
the fire and, feeling apparently very good- 
humoured, asked me to remain for a few 
minutes ; he had taken the only comfortable 
seat in the room, but I drew up the writing- 
chair and sat down. 

“ Wills are odd things,” said Mr. Addishaw, 
in a meditative manner. “Only the other 
day I had to deal with the testament of the 
late Lord Justice Drysden ; and it was so ill- 
composed that no one could make head or 
tail of it. But his eldest son happened to be 
a solicitor, and he said to the rest of the 
family : ‘ I’m going to arrange this matter as 
I consider right, and if you don’t agree I'll 
throw the whole thing into Chancery and 
you'll none of you get a penny!’ The family 
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were not too pleased, for their brother thought 
fit to order the affair in a manner not 
altogether disadvantageous to himself ;*but I 
advised them to submit. My father and my 
grandfather were solicitors before me, so I 
think I have law more or less in the blood ; 
and I’ve always taught my children two things. 
I think if they know them they can’t come to 
much harm in the world.” 

‘And what are they?” I asked. 

“‘ Never tell a lie and never go to law.” 

Mr. Addishaw rose slowly from his chair 
and went to the door. 

“If anyone wishes to see me, Drayton, say 
that I shall be disengaged in a quarter of an 
hour,” he called to his clerk. 

Then, with a little smile which sent his 
honest red face into a number of puckers, he 
took from a cupboard a bottle, well coated 
with dust, and two wine-glasses. 

“ What is this?” I asked. 

“Well, I’m an old man,” he answered, 
“and I keep to some customs of the pro- 
fession which these young sparks of to-day 
have given up. I always have a bottle of 
port in my room, and sometimes when I 
don’t feel very well I drink a glass or two.” 

He poured out the wine and looked at it 
with a smile of infinite content. He lifted 
it to his nose and closed his eyes as though 
he were contemplating some pious mystery. 
He sipped it and then nodded to me three 
times with a look full of meaning. 

“ And yet there are total abstainers in the 
world !” he exclaimed. 

He emptied the glass, sighed, refilled it, 
and sat down. 

“ Talking of wills, I said the last word in 
a matter this morning which has interested 
me a good deal ; and, if you like, I will tell 
you the story, because it shows how sometimes 
by pure chance that ass, the law, may work 
so as to protect the innocent and punish the 
contriving. 

“One of the oldest clients of my firm is 
the family of Daubernoon, north-country 
squires, who have held immense estates in 
Westmorland since the good old days of 
King Henry VIII. They were not a saving 
race, so that in personalty they never left 
anything worth speaking of, but they always 
took care to keep the property unencumbered ; 
and even now, when land is worth so little 
and the landlord finds it as difficult as the 
farmer to make both ends meet, their estates 
bring in the goodly income of six thousand 
a year. 

“Roger Daubernoon, the late squire, 
injured his spine in a hunting accident, 
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and it would have been a mercy if he had 
killed himself outright, since he lingered for 
twenty years, a cripple and an invalid who 
required incessant care. His wife died 
shortly afterwards and he was left with an 
only daughter, in whose charge he placed 
himself. A man used to an active, busy life, 
in illness he grew querulous and selfish, and 
it seemed to him quite natural that Kate 
ldaubernoon, then a girl of twenty, should 
devote her life to his comfort. <A_ skilful 
nurse, she became so necessary to him that 
he could not face the thought that one day 
she might leave him; he was devoured by 
the fear that she would marry, and he refused, 
pretexting his ill-health, to have visitors at 
the Manor. He grew petulant and angry if 
to go to some party she abandoned him for 
a couple of hours, and finally Miss Dauber- 
noon resigned herself to a cloistral life. Year 
in, year out, she remained in close attendance 
on her father, partly from affection, but more 
for duty’s sake ; she looked after the house, 
walked by the squire’s bath-chair, read to 
him, and never once left home. She saw 
no one but the villagers, by whom for her 
charitable kindness was adored, the 
parson and his wife, the doctor, and twice a 
year myself. 

“And she grew old. Miss Daubernoon 
had never been beautiful, had never 
been even pretty ; and the stealthy years, the 
monotonous life, robbed her of the country 
freshness which in early youth had made up 
for other defici 


she 


she 
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house at Christmas, two years ago, the village 
doctor came privately tosee me. He told me 
that Miss Daubernoon had been ill through 
the autumn and now, to his dismay, he had 
discovered that she was phthisical. 

*“* You know what our winters are here,’ 
he said to me; ‘if she does not go away it 
will probably kill her.’ 

“T went to her at the doctor’s request, 
and used the persuasions which with him 
had been quite useless. But she would 
listen to nothing. 

“*T know that I am ill,’ she answered, 
‘but I cannot leave my father. Do you see 
no change in him since you were last here ?’ 

“] was obliged to confess that I did; the 
long years of suffering had broken down at 
last that iron frame, and even the most inex- 
perienced could see that now the end could 
not be far off. 


“*Tt would kill my father at once to 
move him. It would kill him also if I went 
away.’ 


“*But do you think you havea right to 
place your own life in such danger ?’ 

**T am willing to take the risk.’ 

“JT knew her obstinate character, and I 
felt I could never induce her to change her 
mind, so I went straight to Mr. Daubernoon 
himself. 

*“«T think you should know that Kate is 
dangerously ill,’ I said. ‘She has consump- 
tion, and the only thing that can save her is 
to winter abroad.’ 





encies. As year by 
year I went up to 
Westmorland to 
St Mr. Dauber 


noon, I was dis- 
tressed to note the 
difference in his 
daughter ; and be- 
fore her time she 
grew prim and old- 
maidish. She 
ceased to regret 


joyous life of 
the world, growing 
so accustomed to 


the narrow circle 
erein vegetably 
existed that 


think nothing at 
t would have in- 
duced her to with- 
raw from it. 
nally, when I was 
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“*Who says so?’ he asked. 
“There was no astonishment in_ his 

manner, so that I wondered whether he had 
divined the illness of Miss Daubernoon, or 
whether in his utter selfishness he was in- 
different to it. i mentioned Dr. Hobley’s 
name. 

“* Twenty years ago he said I couldn't live 
six months,’ answered Mr. Daubernoon. 
‘He’s a nervous old woman. Kate’s as 
strong and well as you are.’ 

“* Would you like a specialist to come 
from Liverpool to see her?’ 

“*QOh, those doctors always back one 
another up. A specialist would only frighten 
Kate.’ 

“T saw that he would never allow himself 
to be persuaded that his daughter needed 
attention, and I spoke more sternly to him. 

**Mr. Daubernoon,’ I said, ‘if your 
daughter dies the responsibility will be yours.’ 

“Then a cruel look came into his worn, 
thin face—a look I had never seen before, and 
a hardness filled his eyes that was horrible. 

“* After all, I can only last six months. 
When I’m dead she can do what she likes. 
Apres moi le déluge. 

“1 did not answer, appalled by the sick 
man’s cruel selfishness ; the poor girl had 


sacrificed her youth to him, her hopes of 
being wife and mother ; and now he wanted 


her very life. And she was ready to give it. 

“* Mr. Daubernoon lived four months longer 
than he the autumn had arrived 
when a telegram came saying that he was 
dead. It was sent by Dr. Hobley, who bade 
me come to Westmorland at once. 

“ But when I arrived it was the change in 
Miss Daubernoon that shocked me most. 
rhose final months had worked havoc with 
her, so that it was impossible not to see that 
she was very ill. She was thin and haggard, 
her hair was streaked with grey, and she 
coughed constantly. She seemed ten years 
older than when I had: last seen her, and, 
though she was no more than forty, looked 
almost an elderly woman. 

“*T’m very much alarmed at the change 
in Miss Daubernoon,’ I told the doctor. 
‘What do you think ?’ 

“**She’s dying, Mr. Addishaw,’ he answered ; 
‘she can’t live another year.’ 

“* Fortunately, now she can go away.’ 

*** She can do that, but it won't save her. 
It’s too late.’ 

“ After the funeral Miss Daubernoon came 
to me and said she wished to have a talk on 
business matters. 

““* Never mind about business,’ I said ; ‘I 
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can arrange all that. What you must do is 
to get down to Italy before the cold weather 
comes.’ 

“*That is what I mean to do,’ sh 
answered. ‘I think I should tell you’ 
she hesitated and looked down, a faint blus! 
colouring her pallid cheeks—‘I think | 
should tell you that I am going to be married 
at once.’ 

“*What!’ I cried. ‘ But you're not fit to 
marry ; you're as ill as you can be.’ 

“*] think I have six months to live. | 
want to be happy. It’s only because I’m so 
ill that I cannot wait. We are to be married 
in London in a week.’ 

‘For a moment I was silent, not knowing 
what to say. ‘Then I asked to whom sh 
was engaged. 

““*Mr. Ralph Mason,’ she answered, 
shortly. ‘You met him last time you were 
here. We have been devoted to one another 
for the last two years.’ 

“TI could not remember anyone of that 
name, and I inquired, somewhat curtly, when 
I should have the pleasure of renewing my 
acquaintance with this gentleman. 

“ * He’s now coming towards us,’ she said, 
and a look of radiant happiness came into 
her face. 

“T saw walking along the garden path 
through which we sauntered a tall young 
man in a frock-coat, a tall hat, and patent 
leather boots. In a moment I recognised him. 

“** But that is the land-agent’s clerk ?’ 

** Ves,’ she said. 

“ He was certainly a very handsome man, 
with a beautiful moustache and the dashing 
air of a counter-jumper trying to ape the 
gentleman. I should think he was fifteen 
years younger than Miss Daubernoon, and 
this was enough to surprise me; but the 
most amazing part of it all was that her 
pride—you know what the pride is of people 
in that particular class of life—should have 
allowed her to think of marriage with such a 
person. And when I knew him better | 
found to my dismay that there was in him no 
redeeming trait; he was merely a_ very 
ordinary, common, provincial tradesman, w.th 
nothing but his rather vulgar good looks to 
recommend him. And when I compared his 
strapping vigour with Miss Daubernoon’s o!d, 
sickly weakness, I could not doubt that he 
was merely an adventurer of the very worst 
class. I said nothing at the time, but later, 
finding myself alone with her, I did not 
hesitate to speak plainly. 

“* Why do you suppose Mr. Mason wishes 
to marry you ?’ I asked. 
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“ A painful, timid look came into her eyes, 
so that I almost repented my words, but it 
seemed a duty to be outspoken at all costs to 
save her much future pain. 

‘““*] think he loves me,’ she answered. 

*** My dear, I don’t want to hurt you, but I 
must tell you the truth. You can’t believe 
that this young man really cares for you. 
You're very ill.’ 

“* T’m dying,’ she interrupted. 

“* You're ever so much older than he is. 
Good heavens! look at yourself in the glass. 
Ask yourself if he can possibly have fallen 
in love with you. And there’s one palpable 
reason why he wishes to marry you. Can't 


you see that it’s your money he wants, and 


for your money’s sake he’s willing to 
up with you ?’ 

“Hot tears ran down her cheeks, so that I 
felt hatefully cruel, but something had to be 
done to stop such an insane marriage. 

“*Don’'t remind me that I’m old and 
plain,’ she said. ‘Do you think I can’t feel 
t? But I know he loves me for myself, and 
even if he doesn't I will marry him. The 
only thing that has kept me alive is my love 
for him, and, after all, I have such a little 
while to live that you might let me spend it 

s happily as I can.’ 

“* And do you think you can be happy with 
him? Do you think he'll have the patience 
oO wait for your death? My poor lady, 
you don’t know what may be in store for 
ou. At present he’s nice enough to you, 
nd apparently you don’t mind if he’s 
ommon and vulgar; but when you're once 

ifely married do you think he'll take the 


to put 
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trouble to pretend he loves you? ‘You must 
be mad.’ 

“She began to cry, silently, so that for the 
life of me I could not go on, and I resolved 
instead to speak with Ralph Mason himself. 
I made inquiries in the neighbouring market- 
town, and I was scarcely surprised to dis- 
cover that his character was thoroughly bad. 
He was known to be a hard drinker, violent 
in temper, unscrupulous; his friends said 
he was a good sportsman, which meant, 
apparently, that he attended all the race- 
meetings he could and betted more heavily 
than his means allowed. A sort of provincial 
Lothario, various tales were brought me 
of his exploits; and his good looks, his 
supercilious 
charm of manner, 
appeared to make 
women an _ easy 
conquest. I can- 
not tell you how 
alarmed I was 
when I learnt for 
what sort of aman 
it was that Miss 
Daubernoon had 
conceived such a 
passionate infatua- 
tion ; but his very 
depravity made it 
just possible that 
he would accept 
certain proposals 
that I had in 
mind. I tele- 
graphed to 
Robert Dauber- 
noon, an officer on half-pay with a large 
family, a cousin of the late squire’s and Kate’s 
only relative and natural heir; and on 
receiving his answer invited Ralph Mason to 
call on me. 

“«T want to talk to you as a business man,’ 
I said. ‘When Miss Daubernoon told me 
she wished to marry you, I ventured to make 
certain inquiries ; and I have heard a good 
deal about you.’ 

“He was going to speak, but I begged him 
to listen quietly till I had finished. With 
scoundrels I have always found it best to 
speak to the point ; a certain cynical frank- 
ness often puts them at their ease, so that 
much time and verbiage are spared. 

“*VYou know as well as I do that Miss 
Daubernoon is dying, and I dare say you will 
not think it necessary to pretend to me that 
you are in love with her. You cannot 
seriously wish to marry her, and I am 
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authorized to offer you an annuity of two 
thousand a year if you will put off your 
marriage indefinitely.’ 

“ He looked at me and stroked his hand- 
some moustache, and presently he gave a 
mocking smile. 

“Vou are a solicitor, Mr. Addishaw ?’ he 
asked. 

se Ves.’ 

“* And presumably a man of business ?’ 

“T was inclined to call him an impertinent 
jackanapes, but refrained. 

“* And granting that all you say is true, 
and I don’t love Kate Daubernoon, and wish 
to marry her solely because I think she can 
only live a few months, at the end of which 
I shall find myself a rich man—do you think 
I should be such a fool as to accept your 
offer ?’ 

“*]T thought it possible, when you con- 
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“*]T’m a business man, too, Mr. Addishaw, 
he answered. 

“He broke off the conversation abruptly, 
and I felt I had done harm rather than good, 
for soon I found that Miss Daubernoon 
knew what I had said. I do not know what 
account of the affair Ralph Mason gave her, 
but I can imagine that my behaviour was 
painted in the darkest colours, while his own 
shone with all the heroic virtues. Miss 
Daubernoon, harassed by her father’s death 
and funeral, for two or three days was too 
ill to leave her room, and only Ralph Mason 
was allowed to see her. She wrote me a 
note. 

“*T did not mind what you said to me,’ 
she wrote, ‘but I am indignant and deeply 
distressed that you should have attempted to 
turn Ralph from me. I think your interfer- 
ence impertinent. I address you now no 
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sidered that the money safe as the 
Bank of England, while otherwise you are 
dependent on your wife’s will, which may be 
altered.’ 

“*T’m not afraid of that.’ 

** And also that you would be behaving 
more or like a gentleman. Her own 
doctor has told me that marriage is bound to 
kill her almost at once. Don’t you think 
what you’re doing is very cruel ?’ 


Was as 


less 


longer as a friend, but merely as my solicitor, 
and_I beg you to prepare at once, for my 
signature, a will leaving absolutely everything 
of which I die possessed to Ralph Mason.’ 

“T dare say I am not a man of very easy 
temper, and with some heat I replied that 
she might get another solicitor to prepare 
this will for her ; I would have nothing to do 
with it. And that evening, without seeing 
her again, I started for London. 











“Three days later I heard from Dr. 
Hobley that they had left Daubernoon, 
though Kate was much too ill to travel ; they 
were married at a registry office in Mary- 
lebone, and next day crossed the Channel on 
their way to Italy. 

“ There was a good deal of work connected 
with the estate of the late Roger Daubernoon. 
He had left rather a large legacy to his cousin 
Robert and smaller sums to various servants 
and dependents, so that practically all his 
personalty was absorbed. Stocks and shares 
had to be sold, consequently I was in somewhat 
frequent correspondence with Mrs. Mason, 
but her letters were always very short, refer- 
ring merely to the business on hand, so that 
I could not tell whether she was ill or well, 
happy or wretched. I hoped with all my 
heart that these last months of her life went 
smoothly, I hoped the man was kind to her, 
and at least took the trouble to conceal from 
his wife that he waited impatiently for her 
death. Poor thing, I trust she preserved to 
the last the illusion which had given her the 
only joy her life had known; I was no 
longer angry with her, but very, very sorry. 

“Then one day, in the spring, my clerk 
whistled up that Mr. Ralph Mason wished 
to see me. I knew at once that the poor 
woman was dead. He came in ; and though 
in the country he had dressed himself pre- 
posterously in a frock-coat and a tall hat, 
now he wore a rather loud check suit and a 
bowler ; a black tie was his only sign of 
mourning. And I had never felt such an 
antipathy for this swell-mobsman. I hated 
his handsome military bearing, his smart 
counter-jumper looks, and the scent on his 
handkerchief. There was a superciliousness 
in his manner which told me I should have 
to pay for all I had said of him; he, of 
course, was now the squire, and I was a 
humble solicitor. I knew I should not long 
keep the business of the house of Dauber- 
noon, and upon my word I was not sorry. 
I had no wish to deal with a man of that 
stamp. 

“I did 
came in. 

“*Good morning,’ I said. ‘ Pray be seated.’ 

“*T have come to see you on business,’ 
he answered, insolently. ‘My wife died in 


not rise from my chair as he 


Rome on the 24th of last March, and you 
are executor of her will.’ ; 
“T felt expressions of regret would be out 
of place, and I could imagine the satisfaction 
the man took in his freedom. 
“*T hope you were not unkind to her,’ 
I said. 
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“*T told you I’d come solely on business. 
I have brought the will in my pocket. It 
was by my wish that you were appointed 
executor.’ 

“TI understood what a revengeful pleasure 
he took in the thought that I must delive~ 
over to him the vast estates of the Dauber- 
noons. Silently I took the will, which was 
very short, written on a sheet of note-paper. 

““*T, Kate Daubernoon, of the Manor, 
Daubernoon, hereby revoke all former wills 
and testamentary dispositions made by me, 
and declare this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. I appoint James Addishaw, of 103, 
Lancaster Place, London, to be the executor 
of this my will. I give all my real and 
personal property whatsoever to Ralph 
Mason. In witness whereof I have set my 
hand to this my will the roth day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

*‘KaTE DAUBERNOON.’ 

“Tt was written in her own hand and duly 
witnessed by two servants at the Manor. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. 

“ * How did you get the form ?’ I asked. 

“*T have some knowledge of law,’ he 
answered. 

«That I can scarcely believe.’ My heart 
beat with excitement, but I did not wish to 
let him see my triumph too quickly. ‘Is 
this the only will your wife made ?’ 

“* Ves,’ 

“¢ Are you sure there is no later one ?’ 

“* Absolutely positive.’ 

“* Have you observed the date ? 
days before your marriage.’ 

“« The will was made on the very day that 
you sent for me and offered me two thousand 
a year to give her up.’ 

“There was a ring of exultation in his 
voice, but I answered very quietly, ‘ You 
would have been wise to accept it.’ 

“*Do you think so?’ he laughed. 

“Because this will is invalid. Marriage 
annuls all testamentary dispositions previously 
made, and this piece of paper is absolutely 
worthless.’ 

“T shall never forget the look that came 
into his face, the green pallor that spread 
across his cheeks, discolouring his very lips ; 
at first he could not understand, the blow 
was too unexpected. 

“*What do you mean?’ he cried. ‘It’s not 
true.’ 

“You may take the will to any solicitor 
you choose.’ 

“* You old wretch !’ he hissed. 

“*Tf you're not civil I shall send for my 
clerks to kick you downstairs.’ 


Three 
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“He reached out his hand for the will and 
I handed it to him ; he read it through once 
more. 
“*To you mean to say I get nothing?’ 
“*Not exactly. Your wife died intestate ; 
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great deal. There can be very little left. 
You may feel sure that what there is shall 
be duly handed to you.’ 

“] stood up and opened the door for him 


to go out. He looked up defiantly. 





goes to Robert Dauber 
You, as her husband, 


her real property 
noon, the heir-at-law 
get the personalty.’ 

“* But she meant to leave me everything.’ 

“*T dare say. But the fact remains that 
she left you nothing at all.’ 

““*T get the money and the furniture of the 
Manor. I shall go there at once.’ 

“*Pardon me; I shall telegraph to the 
servants not to admit you. The house has 
no longer anything to do with you. And as 
for the furniture, I should remind you that 
there your wife had only a life interest ; her 
father never expected her to marry, and, 
anxious that it should not be disturbed, left 
it to Robert Daubernoon.’ 

* As I spoke I thought how Ralph Mason 
must have looked at the old pictures and 

them goimg one by one under the 
hammer at Chnistie’s; they would have 
fetched a goodly sum. I think this last 
shock broke him, for he asked me in quite 
inother tone much money there 
was. 

** You know that as well as I do,’ was my 
reply. *Mr. Daubernoon’s legacies took a 


seen 


how 


“*Well, Ill fight you,’ he said. 

*Vou'll find no one fool enovgh to take 
up the case,’ I answered, scornfully. 

“He looked at me as though gladly he 
would have seized me by the throat; he 
glanced round the room for something on 
which to wreak his passion, but apparently 
nothing offered, and with a kind of stifled 
groan he went out. And he departed to 
think over the utter frustration of all his 
schemes, a bad man and a clever man, and 
that ass, the Jaw, had beaten him. 

‘I settled up everything as quickly as I 
could. I found a good many bills owing, 
and these I paid ; the journey to. Italy had 
cost a great deal, and my own account was 
not a small one. There was even less money 
due to the estate than I expected, for Mrs. 
Mason had died immediately before quarter 
day. ‘This morning I was able to write to 
her husband, sending him a cheque for the 
amount, less legacy duty, to which he was 
entitled. I can imagine his feelings when he 
looked at it, for the exact sum was forty-thr 
seven shillings and threepence 


pounds 
halfpenny.” 
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Early Birds. 
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T is curious to observe how 
| early in life birds display 
the distinguishing traits of 
their kind; in the unfledged 
condition young nestlings are 
not particularly interesting, but 
when fairly dressed and leaving 
the nursery for good their 
manners and _ bearing _ strik- 
ingly foreshadow those of their 
parents. 
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Take the young green 
woodpecker, for in- 
stance: the activity of 
the adult bird finds ex 
pression in the extra- 
ordinarily jerky move- 
ments of the child ; he 
is never still for a 
moment; when asked 
to sit for his portrait his 
fidgety behaviour sug 
gests that he has got 
an appointment and 
cannot waste time on 
such frivolity. His as- 
sumption of importance 
is rather discounted by 
the circumstance that 
he laughs a great deal 


for no obvious 
reason, and _ is 
always willing to 
indulge an excel 
lent appetite if 
offered _-insects 
he likes. 

The restless- 
ness of the young 
woodpecker may 
be due to the 
circumstance 
that his diet for 
the most part 
consists of very 
small insects, 
which conceal 
themselves in the 
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bark of trees, and of 
which, by reason of their 
minute size, the wood- 
pecker requires a great 
number to satisfy the 
healthy appetite of a 
growing bird. At this 
stage of his career his 
mind is so full of the 
anxieties contingent 
upon picking up his own 
living that he is never 
still for a moment: and 
as he has not yet learned 
that one of the first 
articles of woodpecker 
creed is to avoid the 
eye of man, he may be 
studied without difficulty 








GOOD-BYE 


he and his bro 


thers and sisters are generally to 


be found 


together on the tree- 


trunk in whose heart the nest was 
concealed for a few weeks after 
they leave it. They are able to 


scramble about their 


residential 


tree-trunk many days before they 
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can use their wings; which prompts 
the reflection that the arrangements 
of different woodpecker households 
must vary one from another. I 
recently saw no fewer than five 
green woodpeckers’ nests, or, more 
accurately, the holes leading thereto, 
in the smooth plank walls of a Nor- 
wegian hotel—at Borte in the Tele- 
mark. How the old birds found 
foothold to dig those holes through 
boards three-quarters of an inch 
thick, in the first place, is a mystery ; 
the young ones must have been able 
to fly before they left a nest in 
such a situation, none being within 
twenty feet of the ground. 

Few birds are more restless than 
the wagtail, whose constant attitu- 
dinizing keeps his long tail in per- 
petual motion. The youthful wagtail 
naturally copies his parent, but in 
his bowing and scraping is sadly 
handicapped by the brevity of: his 
tail. it is impossible to produce 
with the merest stump what papa 
and mamma do 
witn their beauti- 
ful tails; and the 
little wagtail, very 
upright and very 
self-conscious, 
owing and scrap- 

1g industriously, 
resembles nothing 
so much asa polite 
old gentleman in 

short jacket. 

The yellow 
which lurks at the 
corners of the 
young bird’s bill 

nds the owner 

very quaint ex- 
ression in some 


pecies : to his 
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callow bill alone and to no fault of 
character must we attribute the look 
of supreme disdain which mars the 
otherwise pleasing countenance of 
the youthful blue-tit. This expres- 
sion disappears as the bird grows 
older : it is well it should do so, for 
it hardly becomes a blue-tit to adopt 
a contemptuous view of all creation. 
The genial and contented air of the 
young song-thrush offers a most 
favourable contrast to the expres- 
sion of the tiny blue-tit. The 
young thrush, by the way, is 
particularly attractive among 
youthful birds by reason of the 
remarkable freshness of his colour- 
ing. There is about him a bril- 
liancy which is all his own, and 
is unrivalled by the complexion of 
any other young bird. You do 
not remark the same thing in the 
youthful blackbird, whose plum- 
age, until his first moult, bears 
a general resemblance to that of 


the thrush; nor is it noticeable 
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in the young fieldfare, who in his adult 


dress is very 


interesting 
a young thrush dealing with 


a snail — snail 
conspicuous item 
of the thrush diet- 
ary. His mother 
has, apparently, 
given him some 
sketchy _ instruc- 
tions concerning 
the approved 
methods of break- 
ing a snail’s shell, 
but the youngster 
is sadly puzzled 
when he comes to 
put them into 
practice. The 
old bird picks up 
the snail in her 
beak, gives the 
shell one tap on 
a stone often 
resorting to the 
same stone in 


like 


thing 


the thrush. It is an 


to watch 


forming a 


the garden for the purpose 
—and there is the snail in 


all its juiciness. 


The young 
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bird’s difficulty is first to hold the snail 
firmly, and next to strike a fair blow with 
it: he blunders through his task after 
many failures, but it takes time. 

Every wild creature learns in earliest in- 
fancy that in moments of danger safety lies 
in perfect stillness, a motionless body being 
far less likely to attract notice than one in 
movement. Very young birds, as we might 
expect, acquire an exaggerated idea of the 
invisibility conferred by stillness: a brood 
of young missel-thrushes offered a touching 
example of misplaced confidence in the 
device when Mr. Shepherd found them in 
his orchard and proceeded to draw their 
portraits. Their watchful mother, from a 
safe distance, screamed torrents of warning 
to be still, not to be afraid ; the man could 
not really see them: on/y sit still, quite still, 
and they were safe. Like good little birds 
they scrupulously obeyed, and each struck 
the attitude which it thought best made for 
invisibility —this was not in every case 
a posture in which a vain missel-thrush 
would have had its portrait taken. 

Of course, when a young bird is caught 
and lodged in a cage he abandons all idea 
of making himself invisible by keeping still. 

Disinclination to make 
human acquaintances 
or to encourage kindly 
advances no doubt 
caused this young 
blackbird to turn his 
back so resolutely on 
the artist; he could 
not, however, repress 
his curiosity to know 
what was going on, 
and, disdaining to 
move his body, twisted 
his head round to 
follow Mr. Shepherd’s 
movements till he 
nearly lost his balance. 


THE YOUNG BLACKBIRD—“ 1 SHOULD LIKE TO SEE WHAT HE MAKES OF ME.” 
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When the 
young blackbird 
or thrush gets 
over his _ first 
alarm he speedily 
grows tame and 
confiding, but 
not so the star- 
ling. Timid from 
the first, starlings 
apparently make 
up their minds 
that dungeons 
and chains and 


slavery are their STARLINGS—I. 


STARLINGS—II.—DESPAIR. 


allotted portion, and sink into a state of acute 


which nothing but a fat 
them. A young starling 


resignation, from 
grub will arouse 
in this sad case 
despair: it is all imposture, for there is no 
bird more easily reared in captivity. 

The young sparrow, temporarily im- 
prisoned, does not lose heart, though he 
may lose his temper, which, under. such 
circumstances, is perhaps excusable. “ Perky” 
best describes his 
demeanour as he 
stands with his feet 
apart listening with 
respectful envy to the 
language 
¢ m ployed 
y his 
father and 
mother, 
who have 
arrived 
iddress 
you on his 
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to 


is a veritable picture of 
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behalf. You 
might imagine 
yourself in a 
police-court 
listening to indig- 
nant parents 
whose child has 
been sentenced 
to imprisonment 
and refused the 
option of a fine. 
The young 
swallow makes a 
delightful pet, if 
a rather trouble- 
some one to cater 
for ; an unlovely creature in the day of his 
unfledged nakedness, when ready to leave the 
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YOUNG SPARROW: “TEN MINUTES’ IMPRISONMENT WITHOUT 
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nest he is a beautiful little 
bird whose shape and lines 
immediately suggest the 
idea of 
speed, as 
well they 
may, the 
swallow 
being per- 
haps the 
fastest bird 
of his size 
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over a short distance ; this character is even 
more marked, if possible, in the young swift. 
Old swallows, 
by the way, are 
remarkably 
courageous in 
defence of their 
young, hurling 
themselves at 
invading man 
as though they 
would tear his 
eyes out; their 


THE ESCAPE OF THE WREN, 


demonstrations are always made at 
your face. 

The shy, retiring taste of the wren 
is the most conspicuous trait in her 
children ; they want to scramble away 
and hide in the underwood, and if 
detained huddle together to ylower at 
you with the most vicious expression. 
No young bird of my acquaintance 
can look such unutterable things as 
the infant wren ; its glance must have 
a perfectly paralyzing effect upon a 
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gnat, and might 
quicken the 
pulses even of 
a sturdy blue- 
bottle. The 
bird really 
means nothing 
by it, however ; 
his one idea is 
to go away, 
and if you give 
his alertness 
the least chance 
he is gone, without the formality of adieux. 
There is no shyness, no false modesty, 
about the young robin; you would not 
expect it. His robust good opinion of 
himself dates almost from the egg, and if you 
do yourself the honour to invite him into the 
house he is quite willing to patronize you. 
Nothing is farther from his thoughts, appar 
ently, than the idea that you might hurt him. 
Even when his mother comes to see what he 
is doing and begins to fuss over him he 
preserves his self-possession with the calm of 
conscious rectitude, and he stands for his 
portrait with the air of one used thereto by 
generations of Christmas-cards. The young 
robin still in down is a grotesque little person, 
bearing the oddest resemblance to a very old 
man ; thus unexpectedly do extremes meet. 
Those feathery tufts of down with which 
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house outside to resemble the branch on 
which it is placed, and perhaps the long reten- 
tion by her children of the downy sprays on 
their heads is part of the general scheme of 


** EXTREMES \ 


all nestlings are fur- 
nished—one _ can- 
not say “clothed ” 
before their 
plumage grows 
remains longer in 
some species than 
in others. Young 
chaffinches, it has 
been remarked by 
some good observ- 
ers, retain these 
badges of infancy 
at an age when 
other birds have 
dispensed with 
them and _ have 
assumed the dress, 
if not of grown- 
ups, of school- 
children. The 
chaffinch, as we all 
know, displays the 
greatest art in 
doing up her - 


“STILL IN BIB AND PINAFORE! 
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concealment while 
they remain in the 
nest. However this 
may be, the young 
bird who, like the 
chaffinch, goes out 
into the world with 
his baby clothes still 
on him must expect 
to be the subject of 
rude personal remarks 

by such birds as the sparrows. 
Reared in very narrow quarters, the 
children of the long-tailed or bottle- 
tit, when they leave the nest, seem 
unable to realize that there is room 
for them in the larger world of the 
thorn-bush ; for which reason pre- 
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“BUT THERE IS MORE ROOM IN IT THAN WE THOUGHT. 
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sumably they pack them- 
selves together side by side 
as though instant death 
were the pen 

alty of occupy- 

ing more space 

by a_ hair’s 

breadth than 

the regulation 

limit. They get 
over the notion 

after a time; 


grasp the fact 
that the world 
is bigger than 
they thought ; 
unpack them 
selves and spread out to stretch their little 
wings and strike attitudes ; but so long as 





“HIS CALLOW BILL. 


the brova depend upon their 
parents for breakfast and dinner 
they remain together : 
an arrangement which, 
in a large family, is 
obviously calculated to 
save much time and 
trouble in catering. 
Like the young wren, the young 
moorhen, also the child of a shy 
and retiring —indeed, one may say 
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“skulking”—parent, suffers 
terribly from nervousness 
when introduced to human 
society. Leggy 
and awkward 
for some weeks 
after he leaves 
the nest, you 
may some- 
times catch 
him in the long 
reeds, where 
he prefers to 
spend most of 
his leisuretime. 
He cannot en- 
dure exposure 
to the full light of day unless in his mother’s 
company on some secluded pond ; the bare 
idea of sitting for his picture fills him with 
dismay: he rushes wildly to and fro seeking a 
hiding-place, squeaking, rat-like, the while. It 
is impossible to allay his groundless terrors, 
and humanity dictates his early dismissal 
from the studio with his head turned towards 
his native pond. 

It is an eventful day for any young bird 
when he ieaves the nest for the first time. 
There is reason to think that parents do not 
always encourage an enterprising spirit, and 
unquestionably the mother, if inexperienced, 
is wofully dismayed when she comes home 
one day and finds her hopeful family 
scrambling about the branches. She perches 
by the nest and begins by scolding ; then she 
tries entreaty; then she swallows the food 
she has brought home and takes counsel 
with her husband, who has arrived. He, ina 

moment of absent- 
mindedness, swal 
lows his contribu- 
tion to the nursery 
dinner, and com 
pares notes with 
his wife in anxious 
under-tones. Mean- 
time the children, 
delighted with 
their own daring, 
are fluttering to 
and fro within 
sight of the nest. 
Did you, by 
the way, ever re- 
mark the resem- 
blance his callow 
bill gives a young 
bird to a Christy 
Minstrel ? 


“Ler ME Go!” 





Gervais of Blois. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


I. 
T was at the bend of the road 
from which Vouvray is to be 
seen that Gervais of Blois first 
turned his head and perceived 
that the five horsemen were 
following him. From time to 
time during that winter’s afternoon he had 
been aware of figures upon the white high- 
way, which he traversed at his leisure ; but 
the hill-side above Vouvray first declared 
their intention, and much amused that 
amiable maitre d’armes. 

“Ho, ho!” said he; “five rogues upon 
decent horses and a feathered plume to lead 
them. This should spell supper and a bed 
at the worst. I will wait for my gentlemen 
and hear their story.” 

Gervais of Blois cared for no man; why 
should he? They would tell you even at 
Paris of the way he had car- 
ried himself with Lacordaire 
of Marseilles and the still 
more renowned Detourchet 
of Rheims. In his prime as a 
swordsman—active, supple, 
eagle of eye, and splendid of 
limb—he knew of none that 
wished him ill nor could he 
name any man for his honest 
enemy. It was nothing to 
him that five strangers fol- 
lowed him to Tours. The 
more the merrier, said he, 
and the faster the corks would 
fly. So he let his horse go 
as he would, at an amble over 
the treacherous ground. In 
the village at last he drew 
rein before the door of the 
lwo Swans, and called toa 
lad to bring him a flagon of 
white wine. It was a cun- 
ning hand which lifted the 
pewter and raised it to the 

alth of mine host, and 
there was still wine in the 
measure when the five 

rsemen came clattering 
nto the courtyard, and the 
“feathered plume” who 

d them cried out that it 

as in the King’s name, 


nd bade the prisoner 
Vol. xxvi.—62. 


surrender. At which Gervais of Blois cer- 
tainly laughed. 

“JT would lke the Queen’s name the 
better,” said he, “though the other shall 
serve. Let me see you drink a glass, my 
merry gentlemen, and that will clear your 
skulls. Come, the man who refuses Gervais 
of Blois——” 

“ Gervais of Blois! You have found a new 
name since yesterday, then, Monsieur de 
St. Arles ?” 

The leader of the five, who had dis- 
mounted and drawn his sword, seized the 
bridle-rein of the prisoner’s horse as he 
uttered the words. For one instant Gervais 
of Blois seemed to hesitate. Then he said, 


with a laugh that rang in the air above :— 
“So I am Monsieur de St. Arles? As 

good a name to bear as any other, friend. 

[’ll ask in turn—what does the gentleman in 


“THE LEADER OF THE FIVE SEIZED THE BRIDLE-REIN OF THE PRISONERS HORSE, 
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feathers want of Monsieur de St. Arles? A 
fair question, and a fair answer, if you please.” 

An onlooker might have detected a note 
of more than curiosity in the master’s ques- 
tion. He had caught the landlord’s eye 
while he spoke, and the two seemed to 
understand each other perfectly. The leader 
of the five, delighted chiefly at the ease of 
his task, did not detect these signals, and 
answered a little jocularly : 

“The gentleman in feathers will answer 
you in your own house, Count; but he will 
first trouble you for that excellent blade.” 

Now, the sword which Gervais carried had 
come to him from Andrea of Venice, and in 
an ordinary way he would have sooner parted 
with his money and his goods, his father and 
his mother, his wife and his child, than have 
permitted any stranger to put a hand upon 
it. Old Georges, the landlord of the Two 
Swans, used to say afterwards that Gervais’ 
face at the moment when they took his sword 
from him was just like that of Lucifer in the 
frescoes upon the wall of the parish church ; 
but the fellow uttered never a word, and 
when he had gulped down something under 
his breath he tittered like a school-girl who 
is amused. 

“If the honourable gentleman would like 
my coat and my boots——” 

The Captain answered, 
affability : 

“We would not rob you of so excellent a 
monsieur. Pray let the chateau 
enjoy it—and do not forget how anxious 
Madame will be for your return. It must be 
fully a week since she had the pleasure of 
your company. Surely you do not wish to 
delay, Count ?” 

Gervais exchanged another knowing glance 
with his fat host, and then the little cavalcade 
set out. The light was failing now, but the 
shimmer of the setting sun fell like a brocade 
of roseate jewels upon the white fields of the 
snow, and all the woods were dappled by the 
enduring frost. No man of the little party 
seemed in the mood to talk. The cooing of 
the pigeons coming in to roost, the booming 
of the greater birds in the sedge, were the 
only sounds. The country was undulating, 
but everywhere wooded and whitened, and 
the hand of winter, cold and severe, held the 
travellers in its icy grip. So a shrunken, 
stooping-party arrived at last in sight of the 
old chateau of St. Arles—and then the leader 
spoke again. 

“Count,” he said, “ believe me that I am 
only the servant in this night’s work. Yonder 
at the chateau you will find Captain Moreau. 


with some 


disguise, 
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He will be more eloquent. Yet if 1 could 
be your friend, that I would be for a woman’s 
sake.” 

Gervais of Blois bent over the saddle and 
shook the man’s rough hand. 


“You shall be, comrade,” said he. ‘ Lead 


on to your captain, for I was never more 


curious.” 
II. 

THe chateau of St. Arles lies upon a 
height between the woods some ten miles 
from the town of Tours. The old fighting 
Count built it in the reign of the fourteenth 
Louis of France ; and it was yet a new build- 
ing when Gervais of Blois was led up to its 
gates upon that winter's evening. Moated 
and bridged, lifting up quaint towers and 
gables to a cloudless sky, the chief glory of 
it was its drawbridge and the _ bell-tower 
capping the whole. These things they 
pointed out to strangers from Blois and 
Tours ; but no man said a word about them 
to Gervais when the portcullis was lifted and 
he entered the great quadrangle. ‘True, the 
servants were gathered there in grievous 
expectancy ; and some of them were unable 
to stifle little cries of astonishment when 
they espied the rough jerkin and the velvet 
cap of the fencing master. But these cries 
the troopers ignored, and, bidding the prisoner 
dismount at the great gateway, they conducted 
him through the splendid hall to a cabinet by 
the chapel, and there brought him face to face 
with the renowned Captain Moreau of Paris. 

Now, the Captain had been sent to St. 
Arles by Louis XV., commonly called the 
“ Well-Beloved,” and his mission was to arrest 
and to hang from his own battlements Bernard 
de St. Arles, the master of the chateau. 
A supposed’ insult to Madame, the King’s 
friend, was the pretext for this drastic measure ; 
and Moreau, a gentleman of poor fortune, a 
bully, and the tool of many infamies, had 
been dispatched upon a mission which could 
not fail to be congenial to him. ‘This man 
knew nothing of the Count of St. Arles. 
Believing that he would take his prisoner 
unawares and unwarned, when he _ dis 
covered that the Count had fled twelve 
hours before his arrival he was in no way 
disconcerted. 

“ The fellow has taken to the woods,” he 
said ; “we shall have him before sundown 
Look well to his disguise. Let a jerkin 
please you before a laced vest.” 

His precise instructions were remembered 
by the five of his crew who rode toward 
Blois. When they espied Master Gervais, 
the maitre d’armes, they said, “ Here are a 
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jerkin and a velvet cap.” A hint thrown out 
by a priest at the roadside confirmed their 
suspicions. They believed that they had 
found the Count de St. Arles, and they 
carried their prisoner to the chateau, where 
he found himself face to face with Captain 
Moreau in the cabinet by the chapel. 

The room was small, but 
it had the chastened elegance 
of the period. Walls and 
ceiling alike were panelled 
and painted; the tapestry 
chairs had come from Paris ; 
the tables were perfect in 
symmetry and design. At 
any other time Gervais of 
Blois would have opened his 
eyes wide in admiration of 
this elegance ; but now his 
gaze was entirely for the 
beautiful woman who stood 
behind the Captain’s chair 
and watched the door 
through which the prisoner 
must come, as a girl may 
watch her lover’s retreat. 
Jeanne de St. Arles was 
then in her twenty-fourth 
year. There was not a man 
within four-and-twenty miles 
of the chateau who would 
not have given his fortune to 
serve her or the Count, her 
husband. And this woman, 
so justly beloved, had suffered for twelve 
hours an agony of suspense which no words 
could paint. He who was all to her, lover 
and friend, and the master of her dreams, 
was flying for his life towards Angouléme 
and the South. She believed that he had 
escaped his enemies, when the news came 
that they had taken him upon the road to 
Blois. And so she stood behind Captain 
Moreau’s chair, swaying as she stood, scarcely 
daring to look up when the door opened. 
When she saw that it was not her lover but 
another who had been taken, a cry escaped 
her lips and her cheeks flushed scarlet. Had 
Captain Moreau of Paris been less dense he 
would have read her story in that admission. 
He, however, was all eyes for the prisoner ; 
he gloated upon him, sitting back in the high 
chair and playing with his great moustache. 

would be something, he said, to hang the 

ount of St. Arles from his own battlements. 

““ Madame,” he cried, turning to Jeanne at 
length, “the disguise is excellent. Your 

isband should certainly have been a maitre 
darmes.” 
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But Madame made no answer. Her 
hands were clenched in the excitement of 
the drama; and from her child’s blue eyes 
there passed to Gervais of Blois a look which 
could make him say, “ For this woman I 
will give my life.” 

Not, be it remarked, that a man of his wit 


““SHE SAW THAT IT WAS NOT HER LOVER BUT ANOTHER WHO HAD BEEN TAKEN.” 


had any intention of unnecessarily terminating 
an existence which was pleasant to him. 
Understanding the scene, Gervais made up 
his mind that he would play it with all the 


brains that had been given him. His bow 
to Captain Moreau was a masterpiece of 
pretence. 

“Captain,” he said, “whom should I re- 
semble if he be not a maitre d’armes? 
There have been some, it is true, who have 
complimented me upon my likeness to his 
lordship, the Count of St. Arles. I regret, 
monsieur, to rob you of the distinction of 
that discovery. By all means claim the 
honour of it.” 

It was all said with an easy air of one very 
much at his ease, and the Captain fell in 
with it and liked the humour. Still leaning 
back in his chair he laughed lightly. 

“At the Théatre Francais, Count,” he 
said, “ you would find suitable employment. 
I shall tell them upon my return what a loss 
they have suffered. You are in your own 
house, and the guest is too polite not to 
laugh with you, monsieur.” 
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Gervais shrugged his shoulders and his 
voice changed oddly, from the nonchalant to 
the serious, in a single phrase. 

“ And if I am the Count of St. Arles,” he 
asked, “‘ what is your business with me, Felix 
Moreau ?” 

“My business,” said the Captain, without 
lifting a finger, “is to hang you, Bernard de 
St. Arles, from your own battlements at 
dawn to-morrow.” 

Jeanne de St. Arles was breathing heavily 
now ; the moment was critical. This friend 
of hers, snatched from the roadside, this un- 
known, whose glance had said, “ Count upon 
me to the end!” how would he suffer such a 
sentence? And if the drama were carried to 
its end, would she dare to let him die? To 
her husband, fleeing southward for his life, 
the moments were all-precious. Yet how if 
another must die for him—a man who gave 
his life without a word, one in the prime of 
his years, a man in heart and mind and 
chivalry ? Gervais of Blois himself answered 
her when he spoke to the Captain. 

“ Felix Moreau,” he said, “I know you too 
well to believe that this is a jest. So let it 
be, then. If I am still the master of this 
house, let my title remain to me a little while. 
I would speak with my wife, monsieur—your 
gallantry will not deny me that !” 

The Captain looked up swiftly at Jeanne 
de St. Arles ; and, seeing that she wrestled 
with some great emotion, he doubted no 
longer that the man before him was her 
husband. 

“T permit nothing,” he said, rising sud- 
denly and turning to the guard. “ His Majesty 
so commands it. Bernard de St. 
Arles, you know why you stand 
before me thus. Ask yourself if the 
insult were worth the price of it. 
The King’s friends, monsieur, should 
be the friends of every honest man ; 
the King’s name should shieid those 
he honours. I leave you to the 
King’s judgment. Hope for nothing, 
for none can save you here. You 
die at dawn! This is no jest, Ber- 
nard de St. Arles.” 

Gervais of Blois turned to the 
door with a deep sigh. 

“Felix Moreau,” he said, “the 
day dawns late in winter time.” 


Ill. 


THE guard conducted the prisoner 
to an ante chamber giving off the 
chapel, which the great fighting 
Count had built for his sins. Here 
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they set meat and wine before him, and 
were not a little astonished at his appetite. 
Gervais of Blois had recovered his spirits 
directly the door of the little cabinet closed 
behind him; and he greatly astonished the 
trooper at his side by his joviality and cheer- 
ful countenance. When they brought him a 
flagon from the splendid cellars he drained 
the half of it at a gulp, at which the guard 
wondered. 

“This fellow,” they said, “‘ would be a 
merry companion in a tavern. Is it pos 
sible, after all, that we have made a mis- 
take ?” 

“Tf I am indeed the Count de St. Arles,” 
said the merry Gervais, “‘ then, by Bacchus, 
I will sup my own wine. Come, fill the cup, 
gentlemen ! Here’s the wine of Armagnac 
there is none like it in the King’s cellars ! 
I'll give you a toast—Jeanne de St. Arles and 
the brightest eyes in Touraine ! You'll need 
a second flagon for that. What, you hang 
back from him who looks like a maitre 
d’armes! ‘Then out on you—TI'll finish the 
flagon myself!’ 

Ihe troopers exchanged glances, as who 
should say, ‘‘ This is no Count of St. Arles.” 
One of them, the “feathered plume” of the 
road from Blois, sat at the table, and taking 
advantage of an interval he said :-— 

“You are acting a part, friend—is it not 
= 

“Tf I be,” said Gervais, boldly, “has not 
your friend, the Captain, recommended me to 
the theatre? By the holy relics, friends, 
he and I will dance a jig together before 
the dawn he speaks of! Let me see your 
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ARE ACTING A PART, FRIEND—1sS IT NOT so?” 
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countenance a little lighter, comrade ; Gervais 
of Blois wants no man’s tears!” 

The honest trooper began to look dismal 
enough. 

“If Moreau finds out that I have deceived 
him, I shall certainly hang,” hesaid. “ Well, 
he is a vain fellow and over quick at his 
conclusions. You certainly are not the 
Count of St. Arles; but who you are,” he 
added, fiercely, “ V’ll not try to say!” 

“A wise man holds his tongue when the 
wine is passed,” rejoined Gervais. “ Here’s 
to the old fable of the wolf and his coat! If 
you have any score against Felix Moreau, say 
that it is paid, friend. Gervais of Blois, he 
will answer for that! And he will trouble 
you for another slice of an excellent capon. 
Come, you won't deny the master of the 
house ?” 

I'he two men laughed together ; but some 
of the troopers returning, they fell to discre- 
tion and talked with a wonderful fine air of 
earnest argument. Gervais of Blois, having 
supped to his content, was now in no mood 
to deny his peril. Leaning back in his chair 
with loosened jerkin, and hunger satisfied, 
he began to tell himself that the joke was 
fine enough and Madame sufficiently served 
by it, but that he, Gervais, would well be 
out upon his way to Tours. ‘Taught by his 
calling to consider no situation desperate, 
he really would admit that this situation 
almost deserved the term. Here were a 
houseful of troopers, a vain bully jumping at 
any story, a fugitive lord, and an_ honest 
maitre d’armes in his place. Gervais did 
not deny that he might hang at dawn after 
all. He would have much preferred a good 
break fast. 

rhey left him to himself after supper, 
shutting the outer door of the chamber, but 
neglecting that by which you might enter the 
chapel. Gervais could hear a couple of sen- 
tries pacing the long corridor without. A little 
lamp burned before the altar in the alcove ; 
there was a rude fire of logs upon the hearth 

cheerful fire which seemed to say, “ Here 
sa friend to-night.” Gervais drew his chair 
close to the chimney, and for a long time 
he warmed his benumbed fingers and gazed 
into the ember pictures on the reddening 
stones. The burden of his thoughts was 

tunctly not a pleasant one to carry. He 
shed when he recollected how many good 
leagues Bernard de St. Arles must have made 
since the troopers rode into the courtyard of 
the Two Swans. And Madame upstairs, that 
juisite woman with the wonderful eyes— 
at were her feelings to-night? She must 
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know now that her husband was safe, Did 
she understand that a humble fellow, who had 
held his tongue, was to die in the Count’s 
place? It might be that, Gervais said. This 
bully, Moreau, would certainly hang some- 
one. Even if he discovered the cheat he 
would punish it. Gervais stirred the logs 
and said, *“‘ Here’s a pretty mess, my boy !” 

The hours were long and the night fell 
still and bitterly cold. Gervais heard the 
sentries pacing the corridor with eloquent 
steps, sometimes speaking of lassitude, some- 
times of whispering vigilance and ears intent. 
A heavy sleeper, he could not for the lite of 
him have shut his eyes while the doubt 
remained. ‘The jest had been merry enough ; 
but life was sweet, very sweet, to Gervais of 
Blois. 

There behind him, in the old town he had 
quitted at daybreak, was the house in which 
so many of his battles had been fought. 
He bethought him of dark eyes which 
would fill with tears to-morrow if some- 
one should say, “Gervais 1s dead.” And 
the merry bouts at the taverns, the song and 
masquerade and comedy of love—must these 
be buried beneath the snow of the fosse? 
Gervais shuddered at that! He imagined 
as he dozed that someone had touched his 
eyes and that he was looking from the 
battlements far down to the white bed in 
which they would lay him. And then.the 
shovels turned the earth and something which 
the earth must hide! Gervais started up, 
frigid almost with horror. He had under- 
stood that he might die, and for minutes 
together he steadied himself by the ingle and 
feared to move a step. From this reverie 
the sound of a door closing softly awoke him. 
He peered into the chapel, and the little 
lamp there showed him a kneeling figure. 
He knew it to be that of Jeanne of St. Arles. 

Gervais was in the chapel in a moment. 
‘The woman did not turn her head ; he saw 
that she was praying. He knelt beside her, 
and for the first time for many a year he 
prayed, not for himself, but for her safety. 

Gervais did not know how Jeanne de St. 
Arles had come to the chapel, nor did she 
tell him. When she spoke it was to laya 
little hand upon his own, and to say :— 

“T cannot thank you, sir; I can only say 
forgive me—pity me!” 

Gervais stooped and kissed the hand upon 
his own. 

“Madame,” he said, “I would both pity 
and forgive if there were any obligation. 
There is none. You know me too well. I 
am Gervais of Blois.” 


| 
| 
| 
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She bent her head and permitted him still 
to hold her hand. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know you; and 
because I know you I have entrusted my 
husband’s life to your keeping. He rides for 
Angouléme, monsieur. I believe, in God’s 
mercy, that he will have found shelter ere now. 
It is of you that I must think.” 

“Think of nothing so unworthy, dear 
Madame. Had I but my sword——” 

She touched his arm and raised her finger 
in a warning gesture. Gervais saw that her 
eyes were fixed upon the step of the altar 
before her. When he looked there he 
perceived his own sword shining in the 
glimmer of the little red lamp above them. 

“Hush!” she said, 
looking behind her a 
little fearfully. ‘ There 
is one in Felix Mo- 
reau’s company who 
is our friend. The 
Captain is sleeping in 
the chamber above 
this, monsieur. I could 
bring my _ horse _be- 
neath his window if 
the guard were called 
away.” 

A slight sound in 
the corridor without 
brought them both to 
instant silence. Ger- 
vais, on his part, had 
never known his heart 
so leap within him. 
His own sword — the 
blade which Andrea 
Ferrara had hammered 
—he had his hand upon the hilt of it now ; 
and Felix Moreau was sleeping in the room 
above! If he had been devoted to Jeanne 
de St. Arles last night, he worshipped her at 
this moment. 

“Madame,” he rejoined, “bring 
horse to the window ; I will be ready ! 

He ushered her to the door with the 
words ; and as the panel opened to her knock 
Gervais espied there the “feathered plume” 
who had wished to be his friend. He under- 
stood then how the Countess had come to 
the chapel. As she had come, so would he 
pass out. In the corridor Jeanne de St. 
Arles disappeared instantly, and the two 
men were left together. 

“Comrade,” said Gervais, “I have a good 
memory for my friends. Come to Blois ina 
month’s time and let me see what I can do 
for you. Meanwhile ”—and here he whis- 


your 
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pered it—“ could you but ring an alarm from 
the bell-tower I promise you that one in this 
house shall not be awakened thereby.” 
The trooper nodded his head sagely and 
the two men exchanged a hearty grip. 
“She is a wonder of a woman, Master 
Gervais.” 
“ You have said it, comrade.” 
“And you, Master Gervais, where do you 
go?” 
“To pay my respects to Felix Moreau.” 
“ There is a sentry at his door.” 
“IT shall be glad to meet him.” 
** But you cannot pass out again, friend.” 
“ As to that,” said Gervais, slowly, “ well, 
tell Madame that I shall find a way. Play 
your part at the bell 
tower as I will play 
mine upstairs ” — his 
voice fell to a whisper 
again— “for the won- 
der of a woman !” 
And truly Master 
Gervais meant to play 
it. Standing there 
alone at the foot of the 
little staircase, he had 
never felt more con 


fident or more zealous 
for the fray in all his 


adventurous life. 
Neither the darkness 
all about him nor the 
sounds of distant foot 
steps, the knowledge 
that the house was full 
of armed men, or that 
any. false step would 
hang him from the 
battlements could make his heart less light 
or rob him of his confidence. He cared 
nothing now for the number of his foes ; but 
lightly, as a man going to a rendezvous, he 
climbed the narrow staircase by the chapel 
and peered into the shadows to discover a 
sentry there. The search rewarded him. A 
trooper stood nodding drowsily with his back 
to the door of Moreau’s room. Gervais had 
him by the throat and the steel was pricking 
the fellow’s flesh when he said :— 

“Cry the alarm or never open your lips 
again !” 

It was well thought upon, for by no othe 
means could Gervais have called Moreau 
from his sleep. The startled trooper, believing 
that his own end had come, roared like a 
bull, “Captain! Captain!” and as the great 
door opened and Felix Moreau answered, 
“ Here !” Gervais hurled the frightened soldier 


¥, THAT HE WILL HAVE 
ERE Now.” 
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headlong down the stairs. A blow from his 
fist, striking the Captain full in the chest, sent 
him reeling into his room again. Gervais was 
after him with a hare’s leap ; he had the door 
bolted and barred ere a man could have 
called out twice. 

“Well met, old Moreau!” cried he; and 
then in raillery—‘* Come, are you not pleased 
to see me?” 

Moreau, clad only in his. shirt and 
breeches, sat on the bed and stared ruefully 
at the rushlight burning dimly upon the 
hearth. 

““Who, in Heaven’s name, are you?” he 
asked at length; for he knew now that this 
was not the Count of St. Arles. 

“By your Excellency’s own admission, 
one who should have been a maitre d’armes !” 

“IT perceive it,” was the answer ; and then, 
with a sigh, “We have little room here, 
Maitre Gervais——” 

“Tt is all in the touch and the fingers, 
Captain—let me put it to the proof.” 

Moreau did not stir. Gervais was listen- 
ing for other sounds in the house. He could 
not kill this man in cold blood; he knew 
that he must stoop to the ruse. Intent upon 
it and with the air of one a little preoccupied, 
he took up the rushlight and began to light 
the tapers on the mantelshelf. Moreau fell 


” 


into the trap like a greedy wolf—he had 
snatched up his sword and sprung upon the 
maitre d’armes ere the second of the tapers 


was kindled. But he had reckoned without 
Gervais of Blois. No hunter’s eye was 
keener, no scout’s glance more ubiquitous 
than that of the first swordsman in the West 
of France that day; and with one lissom 
spring, and a little cry of triumph he could 
not suppress, the rushlight was flung aside 
and Gervais stood on guard. The very 
impetuosity of the attack made for his ad- 
vantage. Rushing blindly, devoid of skill, 
Moreau’s sword cleaved the wood of the 
ingle and cut a splinter from it. When he 
recovered himself and felt steel upon his 
own, he knew that it was the moment of his 
death. 

“I will open the gate to you and find you 
a horse,” he faltered, searching maladroitly 
with his blade for the terrible sword. Gervais 
of Blois surely would bite at this? Nothing 
of the kind. 

“ Captain,” said he, “ but for your honest 
face I would surely be tempted. A horse 
and an open gate !—most generous of men ! 
Add to it a woman I could name and I will 
barter with you. Ha! you like that less? 
Coward and boaster! I stand for Jeanne 
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de St. Arles, and so sure as there is a Heaven 
above us I will kill you !” 

The bully swore a loud oath at the threat ; 
but his limbs trembled beneath him and the 
sweat trickled upon his face. 

““My men shall flay you alive!” he 
roared ; and upon this his voice rang out 
wofully, and with a _ brute’s despair he 
cried :— 

“Guard! Guard!” 

“They shall step across 
laughed Gervais. 

“T care not if justice be done.” 

“Oh, I will give you grace, my lord Count! 
Let me first cut those ruffles from you; 
they’re over full for one of your profession ! 
This, my lord, is a feint in octave, and now 
we cut over so. I have your ruffle upon my 
point—observe !” 

It has been truly said that, as a great 
swordsman had done with the Duc de Nevers 
upon a famous occasion, so in the chateau 
of St. Arles did Gervais of Blois do with 
Felix Moreau. One by one he cut the 
ruffles from his shirt, touched him with his 
point upon the arms and breast, played a 
comedy, dreadful in its detail, and was at the 
full zest of it when a bell boomed from a 
distant tower and the voices of men were 
heard in the courtyard of the chateau. And 
at this, with the name of Jeanne de St. Arles 
upon his lips, Gervais ran the man through 
the heart. 

He wiped his dripping sword upon the 
bed-clothes and spurned the body with his 
foot. There were voices at this time upon 
the staircase, men crying, “Captain, do you 
not hear the alarm?” But Gervais knew that 
they could not force the door, and safe from 
their attack he opened the casement and 
looked down to the fosse below. Then he 
perceived that men were riding from the 
castle gates, troopers sent out to see whether 
this ghostly alarm bell were answered ; but, 
with a sudden realization of a great truth, 
Gervais remembered that the fosse was frozen 
and that he could pass it safely. And more 
than this, the bell had served him thrice, send- 
ing men from the gates of the chateau, calling 
others to the locked door, and leaving none 
beneath this western window. Gervais began 
to wonder how he would quit the room. He 
had told his comrade that he would find a 
way. Was it to be a vain boast? Must he be 
caged there while the guard beat in the door 
and dragged him to the battlements? He 
did not know. Figures upon the white carpet 
of the glistening snow—that of a man leading 
two horses, and of a woman who rode one of 


your body,” 
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awakened all his wit and quickened his 
The blows on the door behind him 
were now redoubled ; he knew that the panels 
would be beaten in ere a man could count 
fifty ; and there was a deep drop from his 


them 
faculties. 


casement to the snow below. .The measure 
of this gave him the second of his good in- 
spirations. True, the height was great, but 
there was snow below, after all; and a man 
might tumble inte it and come to no great 
harm, said Gervais. 

The woodwork flew in splinters behind 
him ; the floor was littered with the broken 
panels ; he could see the great door yielding 
beneath the assault and hear the men crying, 


“We have him!” In this moment of final 
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suspense, with death behind him and the 
doubt of death before him, a woman’s voice 
called to him from the rampart, “ Master 
Gervais—I am ready!” and at this he drew 
himself up and stood poised upon the little 
balcony above the fosse. His life had asked 
for many an instant of good courage, but 
Gervais of Blois had known nothing in it like 
this. .What, he asked himself, if the snow 
were frozen? True, it had drifted deep at 
the corner of the chateau ; but then the leap 
must be a hazard. He depicted himself 
turning over and over in the air, striking 
a buttress, falling anywhere but in the yield 
ing snow; and he has said that he would 
never have jumped while the door behind 
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stood. But it gave at last, and as the men 
came pell-mell into the room he had quitted, 
Gervais sprang out into the air and, holding 
his sword above his head, he leaped for life 
and “the wonder of a woman.” 

It seemed an age to him before he struck the 
ground. The sensation was not unpleasant, 
resembling in something an ecstasy of sleep 
in which he sank down dreamily as upon a 
bed of air, and then, for the change of it, 
was plunged headlong into a lake of ice. 
Gervais lay for a little while gasping for his 
breath. Then he crawled out and shook 
himself like a dog. 

“That is the way, Madame,” he said, laugh- 
ingly, to Jeanne; “but I would well have 
found another. And to the man he cried, 
“Tend me your arm, comrade; the white 
wine is over strong. I will tell you by-and-by 
whether this be Gervais of Blois or another. 
Heaven’s name! there appears to be two of 
me, and one is up yonder at the windows 
still.” 

He staggered away with them while the 
comrade of the night beat the snow 
off him with lusty hands ; and Jeanne 
de St. Arles asked for the second time 
if he were hurt. The music of her 
voice was like wine 
to him. At the 
window above men 
were crying for 
muskets. Gervais, 
dizzy still, climbed 
upon the horse and 
shook his com- 
rade’s hand. 

“At Blois in 
a month's time,” 
he said, “I will 
repay.” 

But to those 
at the window 
he doffed his hat 
and cried :— 

“Gentlemen, 
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the actor from the King’s theatre salutes you. 
When next you need a cup at the Two 
Swans, name Gervais of Blois and the 
charge shall be lighter.. I give you a long 
good-night, friends. The Count of St. Arles, 
at your service.” 

They answered him with musket shots 
skimming the snow impotently. ‘The good 


horses sniffed the night air, and leaping for- 
ward at the gallop they made southward for 
Angouléme and the haven. 


At twelve o’clock next day Gervais of Blois 
took leave of Jeanne de St. Arles upon the 
borders of a wood near Chauvigny. Distant 
from them it might be a mile, there rose up 
the quaint gables of a little chateau in 
which Jeanne believed she would find her 
husband. 

“What thanks can I offer you?” she asked 
him in this moment of farewell; “how can 
I repay your devotion and your love ?” 

** Madame,” he answered her, “ the thanks 
are mine that I should have been your 
servant.” 

“T will remem- 
ber to my _ life’s 
end!” she re- 
joined. And so 
without any shame 
she kissed his 
hand, and he rode 
away across the 
snow, looking back 
often to doff his 
hat to her. He 
was Gervais of 
Blois; his hand 
had touched her 
lips ; and he knew 
that henceforth his 
name would be 
remembered by 
one in whose 
memory he desired 
it to live. 





“TO THOSE AT THE WINDOW HE DOFFED HIS HAT.” 
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The Greatest Athletic Festival in the World. 


By FRANKLIN HAYEs. 


( lllustrations from Photographs by Ph. & E. Link, Ziirich.) 


N these days of physical cul- 

ture, when the pages of our 

magazines are filled with hints 

on health and advertisements 

of athletic improvers, it is an 

inspiring sight to come upon 
one man or woman with well - developed 
frame and muscles. More inspiring, how- 
ever, is the sight of seven thousand well- 
trained and fully-developed athletes, from 
tender to maturer years, drilling together, 
not wholly for love of athletics, but also 
because they love their Fatherland. Such a 
sight should be, and is, one of the most im- 
pressive to be found in the whole range of 
national spectacles. 

It was in the last week of July of this year 
that such a spectacle was seen in Ziirich. 
For four or five days this beautiful Swiss 
crowded with athletes from all 
the Swiss Confederation, come 
witness and to take part in the 
festival of the United Federal 


city was 
parts of 
there to 
triennial 


Limmat from every canton near and far. 
Seven thousand of the active gymnasts 
competed, during these four days, for the 
laurel and oak wreaths given by the associa 
tion for skill in various events, and on the 
fifth day, when the festival had ended, the 
city emptied as rapidly as it had filled. It 
was, without any exaggeration, the most 
remarkable athletic gathering that ever took 
place in Switzerland. 

Athletics are part and parcel of the Swiss 
national life. Just as the Englishman loves 
his cricket, the American his base-ball, and 
the Spaniard his Sunday bull-fight, so does 
the Switzer love gymnastics. His _ history 
has been that of athletic progress. For a 
century and more—in fact, from the days 
of Tell—his environment of mountain and 
valley has made him an athlete by nature. 
Outdoor life and the struggle for existenc: 
in the fastnesses of Nature have compelled 
him to be strong and supple. The educa 
tional system, also, for which Switzerland is 
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THE PROCESSION OF BANNERS WHICH TAKES PLACE JUST BEFORE THE MASS DRILLS BEGIN. 


Gymnastic Association of Switzerland. It 
was impossible at the time accurately to 
compute the number of visitors and com- 
petitors, but it is roughly estimated that out 
of the forty-five thousand members of the 
Swiss “‘turnvereins,” or gymnastic societies, 
twelve thousand active and passive gymnasts 
had poured into the narrow streets near the 


famous, by virtue of its compulsory gymnastics 
in schools, has developed the Swiss youth 


for years. Apart from the shooting and sing 
ing festivals, gymnastic feats of every descrip 
tion, from wrestling and the more arduous 
forms of athletics down to ordinary pedes 
trianism, are the pleasures which he most 
enjoys. That out of three million people in 
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Switzerland over fifty thousand should be 
paying subscriptions, not alone to their local 
“turnverein,” but also to the central athletic 


association, is proof of their devotion to this 


form of sport. 

At first the gymnastic societies were con- 
nected with the Universities of Ziirich, Basle, 
nd Berne, and were fostered by the enthu- 
iastic direction of Ludwig Jahn, the father 
ff physical culture, but so popular did the 
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gathering is triennial. Popular enthusiasm 
has lost none of its quality owing to the less 
frequent number of festivals, as has been 
shown by the increase in competitors at each 
succeeding festival. In 1897, at Schaffhausen, 
there were over five thousand seven hundred 
competitors, and these figures were greatly 
exceeded at the gathering of 1900, held at 
Chaux-de-Fonds, in the Jura. The seven 
thousand who have just taken part in the 
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thletic idea become that non-collegiate 
yymnastic societies sprang up throughout the 
length and breadth of the Fatherland. The 
cantons, and the different towns in the 
cantons, formed societies of their own, and 
these grew so amazingly fast that /¢¢es were 
rranged at which these different cantons 
ere represented. When to-day, in the 
cht of figures, we look back upon these early 
gatherings of the “ thirties ” and “ forties ” with 
eir handfuls of competitors, we are struck 
th the extraordinary growth of the move- 
In the first festival, held in Ziirich in 
1833, seventy athletes competed for prizes. 
It has taken but seventy years for these 
seventy pioneers and their descendants to 
develop into the seven thousand which filled 
Arbeitsplatz in Ziirich last July. 

rhe July fee was the seventh which Ziirich 
has held in these seventy years. In earlier 
days the fefes were held annually, first in one 
city, then in another. Later they were held 
in alternate years, and now, since 1888, the 


ment. 


Ziirich festival is a record number, and, as a 
natural consequence, the mass drills of all 
the cantons have’ been more effective than 
ever before. 

Before dealing further with these striking 
mass drills, it is, perhaps, advisable to give 
some details regarding the organization 
under whose auspices the drills are held. 
The United Federal Gymnastic Association is 
a combination of the cantonal and provincial 
gymnastic unions of Switzerland, each union 
being made up of the so-called “ Sektions,” 
or local clubs, existent in the towns and 
villages, where gymnastic exercises are con- 
ducted under the supervision of teachers 
trained in physical culture by Government 
aid. The entrance qualifications for these 
sections are the age of sixteen and a subscrip- 
tion, paid as already mentioned. ‘The objects 
of the association are to encourage and assist 
the union of all Switzerland in the cause of 
friendship, physical culture, and patriotism, 
the organization of Swiss gymnasts and lovers 
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of physical culture 
and gymnastic art, 
and its develop 
ment among the 
Swiss people at 
home and in 
foreign lands. 
The association 
arranges compet- 
tions every. third 
year, while during 
the interim. the 
members of each 
section, the vari- 
ous local unions, 
and the cantonal 
unions compete 
with each other 
weekly, monthly, 
or annually, as the 
case may be. The 
Federal Associa- 
tion fixes the place 
and date of the 
triennial festival, 


leaving the details 
of organization to 
local committees in the city or town fortunate 
enough tq be selected as the place of festival. 


Considerable 
sums are ex 
pended in pre 
paring the field 
for the exercises, 
and a large pavi 
lion has at differ 
ent times’ been 
built to accom 
modate the com 
petitors, mainly 
in order that the 
wants of the 
inner man may 
be fully satisfied. 
The events, 
which extend 
four days, 
are arranged in 
three divisions, 
each division 
consisting of 
three 
Ihe 


artistic, 


over 


classes. 
Aunst, or 
division 
includes such 
exercises as 
jumping, 
drill, horizontal 
bar, parallel bar, 


free 
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WEIGHT-LIFTING.—THE WEIGHT USED IS A HEAVY STONE WITH 
TAPERED ENDS, SO THAT IT MAY EASILY BE GRASVED. 


were but forty-three. 








THE KING OF SWISS WRESTLERS, EMIL KOCHER, OF ST. IMIER, IN ONE 
OF HIS BOUTS. 





horse - vault 
ing. The national 
division includes 
weight - lifting, 
weight - throwing, 
wrestling, and 
“ schwingen ” —a 
contest in which 
the athlete tries to 
throw the oppo 
nent on his back. 
In certain special 
classes are in 
cluded weight 
throwing, wrest 
ling, jumping, 
climbing, “schwin 
gen,” obstacle and 
flat races, fencing, 
swimming, and 
“overwerfen”—2.e., 
spear-casting. 

The umpires are 
selected in propor 
tion to competi 
tors. In Ziirich 
there were sixty 


and 


one umpires, whereas at Schaffhausen there 
In the various section 


contests the 
prizes are award 
ed on points, 
these prizes con 
sisting of laurel 
wreaths or 
crowns, oak -leaf 
crowns, and di- 
plomas. In the 
special classes 
no wreaths are 
awarded, the 
winners obtain 
ing medals, plate, 
or useful articles. 
The competi- 
tions are con 
tested with ex 
ceptional skill, 
showing longand 
arduous training 
and _ instruction, 
yet so perfect are 
they in mechan 
ism that thou 
sands can meet 
in the mass drills 
and go through 
each exercise 1n 
perfect unison. 
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In connection with the festival there are 
several pretty incidents which go far to show 
the feeling of love which the Swiss people 
bear towards it. As a spectacle, perhaps the 
most striking ceremony is the arrival and re- 
ception of the so-called “ Zentralfahne,” or 
banner of the Federal Association, in the 
city where the festival takes place. After 
each festival this beautiful banner is retained 
by the city until the day when the next 
triennial festival opens, and is then sent away 
to be received by the new festival committee. 
This year the flag came from Chaux-de- 
Fonds to Ziirich, and was there received with 
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mass drills is ordinarily given in the morn- 
ing, to be followed later by the presenta- 
tion of prizes and a procession of the 
laurel and oak-crowned victors through the 
streets. We must not forget to add here 
that the four days of festival are days of 
festival indeed. Banquets are held on each 
day, at which thousands of people eat, con- 
certs and dramatic performances are held, and 
fireworks are liberally let off. Each day 
begins at five o’clock with a bugle call and 
ends at twelve midnight. 

The wrestling bouts and the “ schwingen ” 
draw no small amount of attention, for the 
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THE WRESTLING EXERCISES TAKING PLACE BEFORE THE JUDGES OF THE VARIOUS EVENTS. 


great honour. Another ceremony on the 
opening day is the procession through the 
city and the official presentation of the 
banner to the authorities. The festival 
usually opens on Saturday, and on Sunday 
morning, the great day of the /#/e, when the 
general mass drill first takes place, a solemn 
prayer is Offered up in devotion to the Father- 
ind, athletes and spectators standing with 
bared heads around an open square in the 
exhibition field, sometimes thousands strong, 
to listen to the impressive words of a local 
clergyman. On Monday, as on the two 
ys before, the special competitions take 
place, and on Tuesday a repetition of the 


e 


Swiss are famous wrestlers, and the strong- 
sinewed men from the Bernese Oberland vie 
with the Emmenthalers and the stalwart 
athletes from Entlebuch for precedence at 
the festival. In the Swiss method of 
wrestling the men wear shirts and _ twilled 
hose, made of several thicknesses at the 
knees and waist. Each man tries to get his 
opponent back on the ground, gripping his 
waistband with the right hand and his knee 
band with the left. This position brings the 
head of each over his opponent’s shoulder, 
and each ‘man keeps his legs extended back 
as far as he can in order to frustrate a sudden 
fall. ‘The bouts are contested in the best of 
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spirits, and the winners are hailed with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by an almost breathless 
crowd. 

The processions are well arranged, and, 
except in one or two special cases, the men 
from the different cantons and sub-divisions 
march through the bunting-covered streets 
in alphabetical order. Each division carries 
its banner proudly to the accompaniment of 
spirited music, the long line of strong and 
swarthy men making a pretty sight, although 
one loses much of the effect owing to the 
xarrowness of the streets. ‘The procession 
of laurel and oak crowned victors is the most 
interesting of the pageants, and takes place 
about midday on the last day of the Fes¢. 

The prizes are given to the victors bya 
half-hundred of the prettiest maidens in the 
district, dressed in white and _ bare-headed, 
and called “crown maidens” from the 
wreaths which they bestow. 
day maidens 


On the closing 


these 
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far-seeing State has lent to the festivals 
every encouragement because of the military 
value of the mass drills. These group 
exercises are of recent growth, having been 
introduced at the Geneva festival of 
1891. The appearance of the men on the 
field in preparation for one of these massed 
displays is extremely striking. The march- 
past of the athletes takes over half an 
hour. The column then breaks into single 
lines, as shown in our photographs, at exact 
distances from each other, and at the com 
mand of the leader the drill begins, accom 
panied by the music of the bands. The 
faultless manner in which the drills are 
executed, and the steady increase in the 
numbers of those who take part, have been 
a source of gratification to the State, which, 
more, perhaps, than any other, has always 
led the van in education and the physical 
culture of its coming citizens. 





seats 
in 
of 


take their on 
the tribune the 
company the 
highest dignitaries of 
the city and, when 
the names of the 
various winners are 
publicly announced, 
place on the heads of 
the victorious ones 
their well-earned laurel 
ind oak. Inthe case 
of the winning “ sec- 
the wreath 
placed on the banner 
ind there remains 
until it fades, to 
preserved later as a 
ouvenir of proved 
prowess. 

Thus, for very many 
years, have the youth 
ind middle - age of 
Switzerland met at 
tated times to show 

eir skill to eachother 
nd their splendid 

1ysique to the world. 
\s a means of bring 
ig the peoples of the 
Confederation to- 
ther, and for in- 
reasing the national 
pirit, it has proved 
nequalled, and the 


tions ” is 


be 


THE PROCESSION OF 


THE LAUREL-CROWNED ATHLETES THROUGH THE STREETS, 
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By Frank T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


ATURAL HISTORY, at once 

the most fascinating and 

widely-followed of all sciences, 

is now enjoying the full sun 

shine of popularity. The life- 

histories of animals of all kinds 
are not only being studied with a closeness 
of attention never before undertaken by so 
large a number of capable investigators at the 
same time, but these same students are in 
many cases lavishly spreading abroad their 
discoveries in such a manner that the reading 
thereof is a veritable delight, entrancing as 
any masterpiece of the human itmagination. 
Perhaps the most perfect proof that can be 
adduced of the value of this literature is the 
satisfaction of the children with it. For that 
story which can at once profoundly interest 
the highest intellect of an adult and hold 
captive the other-world mind of a child may 
be pronounced as nearly perfect as anything 
is permitted to be in this world of unsatisfied 
longings. 

Amidst the universal chorus of praise 
which my first attempt at book-writing, “The 
Cruise of the Cachalot,” received, nothing 
gave me such deep satisfaction as that the 
children loved it ; they weren’t bored by the 
simple stories told of the great creatures that 
inhabit the deep, wide sea. And this know- 
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ledge has made me eager to try again—to 
return to the subject of whales in a different 
manner, in the hope that the little people 
as well as the grown-ups will enjoy a journey 
among the whale-folk as one of them 
selves, and not the fierce destroyers 
only anxious for blubber. 

Let me try to introduce the reader to 
the family life of some of my friends. Of 
course, the majority of people now know 
that a whale is not a fish, and, conse- 
quently, has none of the cannibalistic pro 
pensities of fish. Practically all fish, the 
scanty exceptions of the sharks and stickle 
backs only going to prove the rule in the 
good old way, are utterly disregardful of the 
claims of parentage. This is hardly to be 
wondered at when we remember the size 
of fish families. It would be rather too 
much to expect tenderness upon the part of 
a parent towards an offspring running into 
millions in number, especially when we have 
the knowledge that they are compelled ‘o 
leave their newly-laid eggs to be hatched in 
their absence by some other agency than 
theirs. And we must not think too hardly 
of them either, knowing the rigorous condi- 
tions of life in the sea—simply to eat and be 
eaten is the life-history of fish—if they, 
meeting with some of their own children, 


as 
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never hesitate to gobble them up as 
greedily as if they belonged to some other 
family altogether. From this indiscrimi- 
nate appetite all whales are free. Indeed, 
some of them, such as the valuable 
tight whale, are more innocent still. They 
live upon the uncountable myriads of 
tiny shell-fish which abound in Arctic seas, 
staining the water in lines of pink and red, 
each line varying from a few feet to 
hundreds of yards in width, and extending 
much farther than the eye can reach. When 
sailing among this “ whale-feed,” as the 
whale-fishery call it, a bucket dipped over the 
side will bring up a most interesting popu- 
lation for an aquarium. The little crab or 
lobster-like organisms, none measuring an 
inch across, swim vigorously about, feeding 
in their turn upon some living things in the 
water so tiny that they are invisible to the 
unassisted eye. It never fails to impress 
the minds of all but the most brutish on 
what an infinite scale the population of 
the sea is arranged when all these eager, 
hungry crustacea can be fed continually, 
even though their numbers are only com- 
parable to those of the grains of sand in the 
deserts of the world. 

Among these feeble folk, then, the great 
placid right whale propels himself by gentle 


up and down strokes of a tail that would 
carpet a good-sized room if it were spread 


upon the floor. His mouth is of most 
peculiar shape, the lower jaw (by far the 
larger of the two) resembling a mammoth 


“THE GREAT PLACID RIGHT WHALE,” 
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coal-scoop, and large enough in the full- 
grown animal to conceal from twenty to 
thirty men. The upper jaw is not at all 
unlike the upper mandible of a bird, and 
closes down upon the vast chasm beneath it 
like an oddly-shaped trap-door. From the 
sides of this curved and pointed beak de- 
scend, like so many scythe-blades, plates ot 
baleen or whalebone, varying in length from 
a few inches at the point of the jaw to 
a greatest extent of fifteen feet (in the 
largest specimens) at the back. Each blade, 
or “fin” as it is technically termed, is set 
solidly into a tough white gum which runs 
round the edge of the upper jaw, but its 
lower end sweeps freely down into the vast 
hollow beneath. The blades are set closely 
side by side, their outer edges being thick as 
one’s finger and thinning off towards the 
inside until they fray out into coarse threads 
like very thick horsehair, which fringe so 
interlaces as to form a perfect sieve that 
allows nothing to escape. When feeding—and 
that function goes on almost continuously-— 
the great scoop droops, allowing a flood to’ 
pour in and fill the chasm. Then the lips 
close until only the outer ridges of the sieve 
are visible. By raising the spongy mass of the 
tongue, an organ weighing a ton and a half in 
the adult, the water is forced out through the 
meshes of baleen, leaving behind a goodly 
store of small creatures which may then 
be swallowed in leisurely fashion. | The 
gullet of this great whale is very small, 
hardly admitting the closed fist, which 
peculiarity has 
given rise to the 
popular fallacy 
that a—i.e., any 

whale cannot 
swallow a herring. 
Another queer 
error is traceable 
to the old whalers, 
who noticed that 
this particular 
whale lived upon 
small things which 
he sifted out of 
the sea, and 
jumped at the 
conclusion that 
the water was ex- 
pressed or re- 
jected through 
the spout-hole at 
the top of the 
head. ‘This was 
proof positive 
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that they had not dissected the whale’s 
head carefully, because had they done so 
they must have found that there was no 
connection between the spout-hole and the 
mouth, the air passage from the former going 
direct tothe lungs. But such a yarn is gifted 
with amazing vitality. I was greatly amused 
the other day, on glancing through a tho- 
roughly absurd story by Jules Verne about 
the Antarctic to find him talking of a 
whale spouting a torrent of 
water upon a schooner’s deck, 
alongside of which he rose. 
It was described as a flood 
which made men cling for 
their lives to save themselves 
from being washed overboard ! 
Extravagance in fiction § is 
allowable, is necessary per- 
haps; but such _ ridiculous 
travesty of the facts of natural 
history as that must surely 
be classed as unpardonable 
ignorance. 

Now, the family life of Mr. 
Cetus is extremely pretty and 
homely. He does not, like 
most other sea mammals 
except seals, marry extensively, 
generally resting content with 
three or four wives at the 
This may not be a 
virtue on his part, but due 
to the fact that, unlike any 
other whales in existence, the 
sexes are almost equal in size, 
the balance, if any, being in 
favour of the lady. ‘They live 
harmonious lives so far as 
can be judged; indeed, the 
temper of these hugest of 
all mammals is so _ placid 
and equable that one doubts 
whether they could quarrel. 
is affectionate, nursing her 
fully; _ but, whether from constitutional 
mildness or cowardice, she will not lash 
herself into the blind fury that a bereaved 
humpback whale will if her offspring happens 
to be slain by her There are few 
stranger sights to be witnessed anywhere 
than that of a mother whale quietly reposing 
her vast bulk just below the surface while 
the calf, a playful little creature some fifteen 
feet long, nuzzles at her ample bosom, drain- 
ing it of its bountiful stores of thick, rich 
milk. Like all young things the calf is very 
playful, darting around its stolid mother in 
many a mazy whirl, rolling over her back and 


most. 


The mother 
young care- 


side. 
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trying to entice her into a race, but at the first 
hint of danger nestling close up to her side 
beneath one of her fins, so as to be invisible 
except for the tiny puff of condensed breath 
it occasionally exhales into the clear air. 
Besides being very timid and peaceful, the 
mysticete are cumbrous and slow in their 
movements and soon tire. Their strength 
must, of course, be immense, but the thick- 
ness and weight of their top-coat of blubber 








CLOSE UP TO HER SIDE BENFATH ONE OF HER FINS.” 


is so great that even that strength is insufficient 
to keep them yoing for any length of time. 
What the weight of blubber a full-grown cow 
in good condition will carry has never, so far 
as I know, been carefully calculated, but it 
may, I think, safely be taken at double the 


weight of the oil extracted from it. And 
since I have myself seen twenty-one tuns of 
oil boiled out of the blubber-coating of one 
whale, that would give her a skin of forty-two 
tons weight nearly. Their utmost speed, even 
under the influence of pain and terror, 
is never more than eight knots an _ hour, 
and they are quite unable to “breach,” or 
leap into the air, as other whales do. In 
fact, were it not for the ice under which they 
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dive for shelter, they would never, once 
having been seen, be able to escape from 
the whalers, since they can neither swim fast, 
dive far, nor fight. ‘This it is, no doubt, 
that has led to their extermination, as well 
as the persistence with which they have been 
hunted and the comparatively restricted area 
of the seas they inhabit, in spite of the long 
period of each year during which they are 
secure from pursuit by reason of the darkness 
and freezing up of all the hunting-grounds. 
Where, then, does the Greenland whale go 
in winter? A question easier asked than 
answered. He is never met with in milder 
seas, so that it is not possible to suppose 
that he, like his hunters, retires before the 
advancing winter, the closing of the ice 
barriers against the sea. Yet he must 
breathe the air of heaven, must also at the 
same time lie afloat, unless, as one theory 
goes, he hibernates beneath the ice until 
released by the spring. The indignant 
repudiation of this idea has led to the belief 
in a comparatively warm Polar sea which is 
open all the year round, and to which, by 
secret channel known only (and 
the whales 


some 


possibly only) to themselves, 
depart when the sun has gone. 

The Esquimaux tell some strange stories 
of the disappearance of the whales, one of 


which has the merit of being absolutely 
novel in its conception. They say that a 
whale, having been pursued by a “ kayaker,” 
or native hunter, in his skin canoe, dived 
beneath a vast iceberg for shelter. Long did 
the kayaker wait, but never again did he see 
the object of his chase, and, worn out, he 
returned to his “igloo,” full of the assurance 
that the whale was a witch that had en- 
deavoured to lure him to his destruction. 
aking a gift in his hand he sought the local 
priest (Angekok), who told him that he 
should assuredly find that whale again, and 
bespoke as his reward a goodly portion of 
the blubber. Thus strengthened he called 
some associates, and with them returned 
to the vicinity where they had last seen the 
whale. After watching for many hours in 
vain they suddenly saw, by the commotion 
in the sea, that an iceberg was reversing 
itself, its base having melted away until its 
equilibrium was changed. Hastening to a 
safe distance they watched the revolution of 
the ice-island, and as they gazed beheld the 
body of a whale, imprisoned in its hollowed 
base, rise majestically from the waves and 
be carried high into the air, vanishing from 
their sight as the berg settled into its 
new position. They stared at one another, 
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unable to realize the position for awhile, 
until at someone’s suggestion they again 
sought the Angekok. When he heard what 
had happened his form dilated, his eyes 
flashed, and he poured out an impassioned 
flood of eulogy upon himself and his magical 
powers. Then he bade them begone and 
wait events, while resuming their normal 
occupations and troubling their minds no 
longer about the whale thus wonderfully 
raised to high honour. 

The summer waned and winter came. 
Darkness and utter cold prevailed as usual, 
and food was scarce in the camp. So fierce 
was the frost that nothing could be found, 
and starvation was already glaring at them 
through the long night when the Angekok 
arose and spake unto them. He bade them 
travel in a given direction over the ice-field 
until they came to a mountain which they 
must scale, for there at its summit they 
would find food. They remembered the 
whale and were glad. Of their toil and 
peril as they scaled the black ciiffs of ice 
much might be said or sung, but nothing 
adequately. Sufficient that they succeeded, 
lighted by the glorious coronal of the 
Northern Lights, and there found, but lightly 
frozen in, the enormous carcass of the whale 
—one hundred tons and more of rich fat 
and flesh ready for their eating, a banquet 
whereon they all might feast right bountifully 
until summer came again, great though their 
appetite might be. From  thenceforward 
their Angekok was lord of all the region 
round about, his fame was established upon 
an unshakable base, and no man _ but 
deemed himself happy could he by any 
means obtain a word of advice at whatever 
cost from so wonderful a seer. 

In spite, however, of the long close season 
each year, during which it is only reasonable 
to suppose the whales are unmolested, these 
gentle monsters are almost entirely removed 
from the sea fauna. As if their relentless 
persecution by man were not enough they 
are the prey of the savage killer, or Orca 
Gladiator, who devours their tongue and 
leaves the rest ; of the thresher shark, whose 
attacks upon them are so furious that the 
wide sea boils and frets, while the white 
walls of the ice echo back the blows 
in thunderous reverberations. Other sharks 
lie in wait for the young calves, easily 
pulling them down and devouring them. 
And upon none of these aggressors is 
the mysticetus ever known to turn in 
self-defence. Escape is all he strives for, 


and in his massive efforts. to do so 
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“THEY ARE THE PREY OF THE SAVAGE KILLER, OR ‘ORCA GLADIATOR.'” 


human 
But he 
cannot sound or go down far, for those seas 
are shallow as compared with the outward 
ocean, and, as for his natural enemies, he 
seems to be delivered entirely into their hands 
or teeth. Yet that is not so, because the 
balance of Nature, when undisturbed by man, 
is ever held true ; and the condition of those 
seas when first the daring Norsemen burst 
into their primeval solitudes sufficiently 
attests that fact. Reading the records of the 
infant days of whale-fishing in the Arctic, 
we find it hard to credit what they tell of the 
countless schools of whales that almost hid 
the waters at times from their view; how 
they needed not to chase their prey, but only 
lie and wait a little until the wondering 
monsters surrounded them. Then they could 
slay and slay, and keep on slaying, until from 
sheer weariness they desisted, and began 
to flench the coats of blubber from their 
multitudinous prizes, loading therewith the 
vessels that followed them simply for the 
purpose of carrying home the spoil. What 
wonder was it that from Spain, France, 
Holland, Germany, and England came whole 
fleets of eager adventurers craving a share 
in the rich spoil, and that of all the waters 
on all the globe none were so crowded with 


he does sometimes draw his 


persecutors beneath the _ice-floe. 


shipping, or so resounded 
with the eager hum of men, 
as those now deserted 
Arctic seas? Primeval quiet 
has resumed its sway in 
those regions —- yes, more 
than primeval quiet, for the 
whales are almost gone, and 
the long-drawn sighs of their 
countless breathings or the 
heavy splashings of their 
mountainous gambols no 
longer re-echo from glacier 
face or iceberg caves, ex- 
cept at such far-distant in- 
tervals as merely to punctu- 
ate the silence and make it 
more impressive. 

Strangely enough, the 
whale that was first pursued 
for commercial purposes, 
unless all the ancient re- 
cords of the whale fishery 
be at fault, is one of a class 
that have long been tabooed 
by whale-fishers as having 
little or no commercial 
value, as being almost 
impossible to kill in the 
open sea, and, if killed there, as_ being 
almost impossible to secure. ‘This species 
of cetacea is known by the generic 
term of “rorqual,” but there are several 
varieties. All, however, are noticeable as 
possessing in an eminent degree those un- 
desirable characteristics that cause them to 
be shunned by the whalers, Slender in body 
and of great length, they are the swiftest of 
all the cetacea, this being accounted for by 
the fact that they feed entirely on fish, and 
must needs be agile in order to secure suf- 
ficient food to keep their vast bodies in con- 
dition. And, since extreme speed and great 
thickness of blubber never go together in 
whales, these clipper - built monsters are 
but thinly clad with a coating of lard 
that produces the poorest quality of train- 
oil known. Belonging to the “ balaenz,” or 
toothless whales, they have got a fringe of 
that marvellous substance in their mouths, 
but it is so short, so weedy, and of such low 
quality that it is perfectly useless for any of 
the purposes to which whalebone is put. 
But it is perfectly fitted for the whale’s use. 
It is of just sufficient length to prevent the 
escape of the lively herring, sprat, or pilchard, 
when the rorqual, gliding swiftly into the midst 
of an enormous school of those useful fish, 
drops the great scoop of his lower jaw and 
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shovels them by the score of bushels at a 
time. It hangs down like a cheval-de-frise 
and keeps in stragglers when the swallowing 
motion is made, and the glittering, squirming 
mouthful slides easily down that capacious 
gullet. Well may the fishermen of the 
coast speak with scorn of close seasons 
for the protection of the sea-fish from 
their avarice. They do their little best 
with their nets to secure a full haul of fish, 
but what are their puny efforts compared 
with the mobile ease with which one fish- 
eating whale — will 
entertain and digest 
myriads of toothsome 
morsels. They know 
well that, when they 
shoot their nets and 
eagerly scan the hori- 
zon for sign of fish 
in vain, their unap- 
proachable competi- 
tor is hard at it, far out 
of their ken, securing 
all the fish he needs, 
great though those 
needs may be. 

To my mind this 
has always been one 
of the most impres- 


sive lessons taught to 


those who care to 
learn of the fecundity 
of the sea-folk. Here 
is a mammal equal 
in bulk to some hun- 
dreds of oxen, but 
with a capacity of 
assimilation which no 
land animal can ap- 
proach, feeding fully, 
feeding always, yet 
ever finding a bounte- 
ous feast, where there 
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they found to their affright that all too 
frequently some awesome monster swept 
through the feeble barriers of net they had 
erected with so much toil for the ensnaring 
of fish, and carried off before their anguished 
eyes the fruit of all their labours and the 
means whereby they had hoped to secure 
it also. They rose to the occasion. With 
clumsy spears of bone-pointed poles they lay 
in wait for the terror-striking monsters that 
were despoiling them, their courage of that 
exalted order that can only be found where 
men determine to 
face at once the great- 
est of possible 
dangers and the far 
more terrifying possi- 
bilities of the un- 
known. How many 
of them succumbed 
to the vigour and fury 
of the sea monsters 
has never been re- 
corded, but, knowing 
as we do what manner 
of whale it was that 
they encountered, we 
may be _ absolutely 
certain that the toll 
taken of these heroes 
by death was of the 
heaviest. For as it is 
to-day, only in less 
degree, so it was then, 
the rorqual, eater of 
fish, following keenly 
after the migrating 
shoals, propelled his 
vast serpentine form 
through the shallows 
near the coasts of 
Europe, especially 
those of what we now 
call the English 

















is nothing to hinder 
his enjoyment of life. 
He is a living em- 
bodiment of the other side of the sailor’s 
fanciful definition of a good country to live 
in, a country where there is “ plenty to drink 
and always a-dry.” In the rorqual’s country 
there is plenty to eat and he is always an- 
hungered. 

So in ancient days the Biscayan fishermen, 
in their crazy boats, venturing off from the 
land with a boldness that should command 
our highest admiration, sought to gather 
from the inexhaustible sea that food which 
the unkindly land denied them, Presently 


““ FREQUENTLY SOME AWESOME MONSTER SWEPT THROUGH 
THE FEEBLE BARRIERS OF NET.” 


Channel. One cir- 
cumstance, and one 
only, told against 
him—the want of room for his swift down- 
ward rushes. ‘Therefore, when he was at- 
tacked by the despairing fishermen, he had 
perforce to expend most of his energy in 
frantic lashings and wallowings near or upon 
the surface, while his enemies thrust at him 
continually with their feeble weapons, feeling 
no doubt that it was better to die in the 
throes of an heroic battle like this than by 
the weary, long-drawn-out process of starva- 
tion. Moreover, as I can bear personal 
testimony, once the natural dread of the 
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vast new enemy had passed away in the fury 
of conflict, it was succeeded by an over- 
mastering delight, a high and prideful sense 
of superiority to every living thing, of ability 
to maintain worthily the foremost place 
in the scale of creation, a sense with 
which all the tribes of mankind are gifted, 
although the consciousness of it varies 
greatly with their environment. And _ pre- 
sently these valiant men found to their 
amazement that the enormous bulk and 
vigour of the foe had not availed to save his 
life. His movements became listless, the 
surrounding sea was deeply stained with his 
blood, and to the roar and tumult of this 
strange conflict succeeded the solemn stillness 
of death. There before them floated their 
colossal prize, a mountain of fat and flesh, 
providing for their two chief wants in the most 
lavish manner. What a revelation of the 
ocean’s bounty it provided! ‘True, in order 
to avail themselves of it, they must needs 
hazard a life or so, but that they did con- 
tinually and for far less valuable objects than 
the present prize. And life, after all, was 
not so jealously chérished in those days. 
Even now, when the pleasures of living are 
enhanced a thousand-fold, men cheerfully risk 
life for what often appears to be the most un- 
substantial of rewards. How much more in 


the race’s young days, when there were only 
the most elementary desires to be satisfied and 
man had scarcely more prevision or ambition 
than the animals he hunted ! 

This success beyond all hopes changed 
the whole trend of those simple Biscayan 


savages’ lives. No longer feeble fisher-folk, 
groping alongshore for small fry, they leapt 
at one bound into the proud position of 
mighty hunters, warriors who could meet the 
eldest-born of mammalian monsters in hand- 
to-hand fight and overcome them. There 
was rejoicing in all the coast villages. From 
every creek and bay arose the oily reek of 
whale-flesh, the smoke of the fires whereon 
was boiled the rich coating of precious fat. 
The report of these doings crept eastward 
and fired the imagination of all that went 
down to the sea for gain on the European 
side of the Channel. On our side at that 
early day there had not been established 
as yet the pre-2minent bent for seafaring 
which afterwards became our leading charac- 
teristic. Farther and farther crept the news 
until by the beginning of the tenth century 
the whale-fishery as a great industry was 
firmly established along the shores of Spain, 
France, and Flanders. The meat was carried 
far inland and sold, its value then being far 
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greater than that of the oil. For men’s tastes 
were not delicate, and, besides, were often 
perverted, as a reading of any old account of 
Roman cookery will show. The importance 
of the commerce may be easily estimated by 
the fact that the Church took tithe of whales’ 
tongues as a delicacy, and, doubtless, assisted 
in the dissemination of this form of food by 
declaring it to be fish, and therefore lawful to 
be eaten on fast-days. Later on came the 
Government, such as it was, claiming its share 
of the sea-treasure by levying an impost in cash 
upon every whale brought into harbour. All 
of which things go to prove how important the 
industry had become, although as yet it had 
not advanced to the dignity of having ships 
fitted out for its prosecution. ‘There was as 
yet no need for such an extension, since the 
whales always prowled along the shore in 
sufficient numbers to make their capture by 
boats possible. Besides, the principal gains 
from the fishery would then have disappeared, 
as no means had been devised for pre- 
serving the meat for any length of time. As 
it was, there can be no doubt that the great 
blocks of black meat were often uncommonly 
high and gamey by the time they reached 
their ultimate destination on the tables of the 
purchasers. 

Meanwhile, quite independently of the 
discoveries of the Biscayans, the hardy 
Vikings of Norway and their no less rugged 
kinsmen of Iceland had also set up a whale- 
fishery in the far North. Here, while the 
great mammals hunted were of a milder and 
less agile disposition, the conditions obtain- 
ing at sea were far more rigorous. But since 
the inhabitants had to live, they must needs 
do battle with their circumstances as well as 
with their game. And, as if to show how 
man can and does adapt himself to the most 
terribly severe environment, they not only did 
so, but succeeded wonderfully, until it is safe 
to say that they had learned to depend 
almost entirely upon whales and other sea- 
mammals for their bodily needs, even as those 
strange specimens of mankind, the Esquimaux, 
do to this day. 

The hasteless years rolled on while whale- 
fishing grew and prospered, inciting these 
fearless fishermen to more and more daring 
exploits, until they rose to the height of 
building ships that could venture far to sea, 
and there find ever fresh supplies of the great 
sea-monsters they had learned to look upon 
as supplying all the primal necessaries of life. 
In due time they reached the ice-bound 
shores of Greenland, of Labrador, and the 
milder, but hardly less dangerous, coast of 
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Newfoundland. There, to their unbounded 
surprise, they found quite a fleet of whale- 
ships, whose crews had nothing to learn from 
them either in seamanship or whale-hunting. 
Swarthy, keen-eyed, and black-haired, these 
strangers presented the most striking contrast 
to the blonde giants of the North. For they 
were the Biscayans, descendants of those 
gallant fishermen who had, by their courage 
and persistency, turned what at first seemed 
to be an awful 
calamity into a 
source of wealth 
and comfort. 
Thus was the 
hunting of the 
whale for com- 
mercial purposes 
first begun ; thus 


did it flourish, 
gradually attain- 
ing the chief 


place among the 
maritime pur- 
suits of the civil- 
ized world. For 
sea-commerce 
was as yet in 
its swaddling- 
clothes, so to 
speak. The way 
for its develop- 
ment was pre- 
paring, but the 
honours of sea- 
faring were about 
equally divided 
between war- 
ships and whale- 
ships. As usual, 
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five hundred ships in the Arctic, only six 
were English. A woful falling off; but then 
came Holland’s downfall. After a struggle 
more heroic than any other in the world’s 
history she was crushed by land and sea, 
and we again built up an Arctic whale-fishery 
for ourselves, being now without any serious 
competitor. For the next century and a half 
we had practically a monopoly of the Arctic 
whale-fishery, while the nation was gradually 
taking her place 
as the paramount 
sea-power. 

I have, per- 
haps, lingered 
over these early 
whale-fishing 
days somewhat, 
but I feel that 
few among us 
have realized 
what they meant 
to commerce and 
navigation in 
general. Few 
allow their im- 
aginationto 
dwell upon the 
startling fact that, 
while the kindly 
mellow spaces 
of ocean spread 
themselves in 
silent invitation 
all around the 
globe, hardly fur- 
rowed by any 
wandering keel, 
the now de- 
serted, ice-in- 








we came in late, 
reaping where 
others had sown, but turning their experiences 
to such profitable account that in the fulness 
of time the trade seemed to lie about 
equally in our hands and those of the Dutch. 
By the dawn of the seventeenth century 
scarcely any port worthy of notice around 
England but was sending ships to the 
Northern whale-fishery, and at one time it 
was estimated that there were in those icy 
waters over six hundred sail of vessels, of 
which the great majority were Dutch and 
English. Then gradually our interest or 
ability drooped, while that of the Hollanders 
increased. 

The English whale-fishery dwindled more 
and more as the Dutch grew and prospered, 
until it is recorded that one season, out of 
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fested seas of 
the Arctic Circle 
saw with each returning summer a host of 
thick-thronged ships, the keen and nipping 
air rang again with the shouts of thousands of 
hunters, while from shore as well as ships 
arose the smoke of hundreds of furnaces 
boiling down the spoil. 

In another paper I hope to supply the 
complement of this story by giving an outline 
of what happened in America when the hardy 
admixture of Dutch and English stock found 
that upon their coasts was to be met with 
another species of mammal, as valuable, but 
far more fierce and dangerous. In dealing 
with the sperm whale and his tropical ac- 
quaintances at home it will be necessary to 
do this, but judging from experience the story 
will not be without interest. 
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TAMMERS AND 
I. 

Eye NSIDE Tammers’ five 

Z| eight inches of height 

twelve and a_ half 

weight there beat, some said, 

the biggest heart in Africa. 

From one point of view this 

was an exaggeration, for a certain line exists 

after which courage recedes or extends into 

rashness, and Martin Tammers was not by 

temperament, still less by training, a rash 

man. Yet once he had made up his mind 

and weighed his chances, it is a common- 

place to say that nothing save death could 
stop him. 

At the time of which I write some tribal 
trouble had broken out in one of our depen- 
dencies in North-East Africa. ‘Tammers’ 
services had been requisitioned for the war 
which followed : a little by-war, so to speak, 
but likely to have far-reaching results. I 
accompanied him to the sphere of activity, 
and at the moment my story opens some 
weeks had already been spent in drilling 
levies, collecting transport, and arranging 
the hundred and one _ other necessary 
matters. 

At last, when the right season came, we 
started on our march into the country, a 
great serpent of men in which the centuries 
met. Camel corps formed its head ; Maxims, 
spearmen, twentieth-century riflemen, bow- 
men carrying oryx-hide shields made up its 


feet 
and 


body, tailing away into a vast number of 


carriers and a 
herd of camels 
to feed the new 
levies. 

With this mixed 
company march- 
ed Tammers, and 
it was he to all 
practical pur- 
poses who struck 
the first blow of 
the campaign. 
His duties in 
making recon- 
naissance kept 
him constantly 
ahead of the 
troops, and he 
soon established 
the fact that the 
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FALSE DESPATCH. 

enemy were gathering in quite unexpected 
force in front of us, falling back as we 
advanced as though luring us on. 

In course of time the division, with its 
strange commingling of elements, reached the 
border of a waterless desert, the crossing of 
which was the crux of the campaign. The 
General had spent many hours studying his 
advance, but every plan that homed under 
his thinning hair was balked by the diffi 
culties of that yellowish-brown belt of parched 
land, over which he well knew the slow- 
moving main body would travel at terrible 
disadvantage, exposed to the swift charges of 
the enemy. Such, in reality, would be our 
position while we traversed the desert region. 
Once we gained the well-watered country on 
the farther side the chances of success would 
swing over to our side, but attack in the 
desert might mean annihilation. 

At this juncture, as Tammers and I 
were riding back to camp after making a 
reconnaissance some five miles ahead, and 
finding a halting- place which the Emir’s 
soldiery had not long vacated, an _ officer 
on a small pony galloped up to us. The 
General had sent for Tammers. 

In a very few minutes the scout stood 
under the awning of the General’s tent, wait- 
ing for orders and looking down at an open 
map, on which the present camp of our 
troops was marked by one point of a pair of 
compasses. This point touched the edge of 
the yellow band that represented the desert. 


“AN OFFICER ON A SMALL PONY GALLOPED Ur TO US 
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BY TAMMERS’ 
“You understand,” said the General, 
“perhaps better than any other man in the 
division, what it will mean getting over that.” 
His lean, brown finger tapped the yellow 
patch. “ What do you think of our chances 
if the Emir can let loose the whole of his 


people at us ?” 

“Poor chance, sir. 
less.” 

“Yet it is impossible to make a dash for 
it, as we shall need all the ammunition and 
other stores which now hamper us if we hope 
to carry out our work with any success in the 


We'd be pretty help- 


interior.” 

Tammers stood silent. 

“There are two routes by which this 
desert can be crossed: a line of water-holes 
to the south and another here in the north. 
The northern route is shorter and easier. 
Yet I dare say you have heard that I intend 
to take the southern ?” 

“T heard the report, sir.” 

“TI have purposely caused that report to be 
circulated in camp. Since the matter became 
known half-a-dozen deserters have gone over 
to the enemy with the news. I wish to do 
all I can to keep up the idea. But I have 
in reality decided to go by the northern line 
of water-holes.” 

“Ves sir.” 

“TI have chosen the northern route,” he 
repeated, slowly, “ but we must draw off the 
enemy to the southern. It will give us our 
only chance.” 

Tammers nodded. 

“T fear, in spite of the news carried over by 
the spies, the enemy may see through my 
design and remain posted in force about the 
northern wells. Something else, something 
more convincing, is necessary to deceive 
them. It appears to me that in this difficulty 
we can make use of the fact you have learned, 
that Schwartz is with the Emir.” He paused 
again. ‘The Emir is, of course, aware that 
Colonel Christopher is advancing to meet us. 
If a despatch ostensibly intended for Colonel 
Christopher, asking him to move south to 
meet us as we emerge from the southern route 
across the desert, were to fall into the enemy’s 
hands, I am certain it would draw them south. 
This plan is made feasible by the presence of 
Schwartz, who is the only man with the Emir 
able to read a despatch. It will be taken to 
him to read. If he were not there it would, 
of course, be so much waste paper.” 

The General put his hand under the map 
and drew out an envelope. 

“This contains a letter which will confirm 
the reports of the deserters. I am sorry to 
55. 
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be obliged to send any man on the errand. 
It will mean his life in all probability. But 
this despatch must fall into the Emir’s hands. 
I give it to you. You can use your own 
discretion, but it must reach the right 
quarter. The very fact of a white man 
carrying it will give it the necessary im- 
portance in the eyes of Schwartz.” 

“Ves, on.” 

There was a short silence. To send false 
despatches on purpose to mislead an enemy 
has been a common ruse in civilized warfare. 
The bearer of them allows himself to be 
captured, and is presently exchanged for 
another prisoner on the opposing side. The 
carrying of such despatches is a risky busi- 
ness under any circumstances, and much 
credit falls to the man who carries them. 

But in warfare against savages, outside the 
influence of the Geneva Convention, the case 
is altered, for then capture means death in 
some horrible form. The General knew this, 
and only when there seemed no other possible 
expedient did he propose to ask one man to 
sacrifice himself for the safety of the division. 

“There is only one way,” the General said 
at last. 

“T must be captured and the despatch 
found on me, sir,” said Tammers, “ that’s the 
only way.” 

The General stood up. 

“If any plan should present itself by 
which you can ensure the result and escape 
capture, I order you to take it,” he added. 

“Thank you, sir.” Tammers saluted and 
the interview was over. 

Tammers was the very man for the mis- 
sion, for his courage was of the lonely order. 
That is, he was able to stand solitary, far 
from support, far from the knowledge and 
acclamation of other men, and to do those 
deeds which so rarely burn in print or deco- 
rate the military annals of a country. Often 
on his lonely excursions his life and success 
hung on his being able to go without sleep 
for sixty hours—on his reading some sign 
invisible to any save a practised eye ; and 
not once, but many times, he owed both life 
and success to his quality of quick judgment, 
which led him to balance the hazards and to 
seek safety in the heart of danger. 

The duty that lay before him gave 
ample food for reflection to the solitary 
rider. Out there in the growing night death 
in its most unalluring form was surely waiting 
for him. 

The more he thought, the more clear it 
became to him that there was but one way 
in which he might fulfil his orders. As he 
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rode forward on his rough country pony he 
saw the future clearly. He must push on 
until he sighted the enemy, into whose hands 
the letter must fall. His sole care was to 
see that it reached its destination. That was 


all. Delightfully simple—as simple as dying. 
Tammers, with that terrible faculty for look- 
ing a situation in the face which has dis- 


“ THE MAN HEARD THE PURSUING 


tinguished all great scouts, told himself the 
truth. As far as he could see his dead body, 
and that alone, could prove beyond all doubt 
or cavil the genuineness of his mission. 

So he rode with his thoughts for some 
hours in the clear starshine before the moon 
rose. As he emerged from some scattered 
trees he looked at the small face of his 
watch. It half-past ten. He had 
allowed himself six hours to get into touch 
with the Emir’s outposts, and as he had 
started at six he smiled rather grimly to 
think that he had in all probability about an 
hour and a half more of life. 

In front of him lay a wild, undulating 
landscape, rising in the distance to some hill 
or mountain-base. His pony was padding on 
dusty ground, and he noticed its ears twitch 
suddenly forward. ‘Tammers has often said 
that on horseback a scout has the benefit of 
ten senses, and the five most keen and 
valuable belong to the horse. 

Tammers drew rein, and was on the point 
of dismounting in the shadow when, from 
the shelter of a bunch of bush, a horseman 
darted out like a bolted rabbit. Tammers 
flung forward his bridle-hand and whirled in 
pursuit. He was guided by the sound of 


was 
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hoofs on the dry ground. For a few 
moments they raced thus, while the moon 
swam slowly upwards with an increasing 
dazzle of light. 

Then Tammers sighted the fugitive again. 
The man had heard the pursuing gallop, and, 
in a glimpse under the brilliant moon, 
Tammers saw that the face twisted back over 


the shoulder in a vain effort to perceive him 
was white. 

Tammers halted and sat listening in the 
saddle. Not only had he seen the face was 
white, but he had recognised a young Scot- 
tish scout, who had been reported absent 
for the last three days. It was plain he 
thought himself pursued by the enemy. 

Instead of dying away into the distance, 
the flying hoof-beats stopped with a crash. 
Tammers waited for no more. Slipping to 
the ground he tethered his pony and made 
his way cautiously towards the spot where 
the other man had fallen. 

He lay under a tree, groaning. He had 
fallen clear of his dead horse, but as 
Tammers raised him it was evident the end 
was near. Yet he carried no wound save 
that of a small arrow which hung from the 
calf of his leg. 

He spoke a few words before he died. He 
had discovered the whereabouts of certain of 
the enemy’s outposts, and was returning 
when from a tangle of tall grass a handful 
of tribesmen rushed out upon him. There 
was not ten paces between them. Benners 
wheeled his horse and fled. In his excite- 
ment the slight sting of the arrow in his leg 
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passed unnoticed. Had he but known he 

was mortally hit, he would have turned and 

levied a heavy toll of life from the enemy. 

But he did not know, so that when his horse, 

also wounded, fell under him, after a mad 

gallop of fright and pain, he had distanced 

his pursuers. 

Thus much Tammers gathered before the 
rattling breaths ceased, for the arrow poison 
of Africa gives a man short grace. ‘Tammers 
leaned over Benners to satisfy himself that 
life was really gone ; as he did so a thought 
struck him. He could have cried aloud when 
he saw how blind chance had thrown a favour, 
a respite, into his path. 

He knew that the tribesmen would very 
quickly follow up Benners’ trail. The rifle 
of the dead man promised so much, for it re- 
presented wealth to the individual who should 
annex it. Why should another life be sacri- 
ficed? “The very fact of a white man 
carrying it will give it importance,” the 
General had said, with. reference to the 
despatch. Tammers took it from his pocket 
and placed the roll in the grip of poor 
Benners’ stiffening hand. Here was a way 
to ensure the despatch reaching the Emir. 

Then Tammers looked round for cover 
whence he might watch the progress of 
events. ‘There was nothing thick enough to 
trust to save only the tree which almost over- 
But there 


hung the dead horse and man. 
was no time to choose, for the pursuers might 
come up at any moment. 


Tammers swung himself up into the 
branches. A tree-snake startled him, slipping 
from under his hand as he climbed. His 
vigil did not last long. The moon, hard 
and sharply outlined, seemed to cut her way 
through the hot atmosphere to the zenith. 
Then a wind came, gently stirring —Tammers’ 
leafy harbourage, and with it the moonlight 
flooded the lower world and the tree tops, 
made its way into recesses of shadow, and 
flickered on the upturned face of the dead 
scout. 

Fate had thrown Benners in his way ; 
otherwise Tammers knew he himself might 
soon have been lying cold under the moon. 

Presently from far away travelled a little 
sound, succeeded once more by the silence 
of the waterless region. Then from the end 
of a vista of dry reeds a black face rose by 
inches into sight. It carefully took in the 
situation so far as Benners and his dead 
horse were concerned, and forthwith the 
whole figure of the man stepped out, ac- 
companied by four fellows. 

lhe leader ran to the side of the dead 
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scout, hurling his spear into the body as he 
ran. Then he leaped forward and seized 
the rifle from the ground where it had fallen. 
A second tribesman loosened the cartridge- 
belt on the inert figure and shook it clear 
with a grunt of disgust at its lightness, for 
Tammers had taken the precaution to pocket 
the cartridges. The last arrival of all gave a 
shrill cry and pointed to the grey envelope 
in the scout’s fingers. 

The first man shook it roughly from the 
dead grasp, held it out apprehensively in the 
moonshine, turned it over and over again, 
and finally smelt it. Immediately the group 
broke into a babble of talk, which resulted 
in the departure of one of the party at a long 
trot down the trail by. which they had come, 
with the despatch twisted into his headcloth. 

As the messenger disappeared Tammers’ 
heart felt lighter. His mission was com- 
pleted in most unlooked-for safety. Yet he 
dared not move in case of attracting the 
attention of the tribesmen. So he waited, 
hoping they would soon move on, and sweat- 
ing when he thought that possibly they 
might stumble on the pony, which was tied 
up not two hundred yards away. 

To his horror, however, they rolled away 
the body of Benners, and made preparations 
to rest on the ground under the tree in 
which he had taken refuge. One of them 
gathered an armful of twigs and a fire was 
made, which gave promise of a delay of some 
duration. 

And so it proved. The moon sank and 
that darkness which is the precursor of dawn 
fell upon the land; and dawn, Tammers 
knew, would mean the discovery of his pony 
He must take the next chance of escape. 

But while watching for an opportunity to 
move he heard a clamour of fresh voices 
a dozen men or so seemed to be approach- 
ing. The fire had for the moment died 
down, the attention of the tribesmen was 
directed towards the new-comers, and 
Tammers, taking advantage of the bustle, 
slid from the tree and, keeping it between 
him and the party at the fire, crept off into 
the darkness until a bush hid him. A little 
farther he rose to his feet and ran swiftly 
towards his pony. 

He had already begun to feel something 
of the satisfaction of a difficult task well 
performed ; already he could make out the 
bulk of his pony’s body against the fretwork 
of leaves and small branches behind it, when 
the animal pawed the ground, snuffled 
audibly, and, stretching out its head, 
neighed its greeting. 
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Here was disaster indeed. Knowing the 
uselessness of any further attempt at con- 
cealment, Tammers cut loose the pony and, 
leaping into the saddle, galloped away. But 
the going was bad and the pony tired. He 
heard the howls of the enemy as they started 
after him, full cry. 

Suddenly the bush opened out and 
Tammers found himself at the lip of a 
long trough of sand. It ran to right and 
left of him and might have been the dry bed 
of a river. The question of crossing it 
became urgent. There was nothing for it 
but to hustle his pony down the treacherous 
slope. Half-way down it lost its footing and 
rolled over and over to the bottom. ‘Tammers 
jumped clear alertly, but the momentum of 
the pony’s fall sent him rolling also. 

He was on his feet in an instant, and 
catching the animal’s bridle managed, after 
exhausting efforts, to drag it up the oppo- 
site side of the gully. But by this time 
the tribesmen had almost caught him up. 
He saw three plunging down into the sand, 
followed by a man on a horse, whom he had 
noticed among the group of men that arrived 
last. ‘The three on foot got the lead in the 
sand, and Tammers saw them scramble over 
the edge of the hollow and make after him. 

He rode forward, but they gained on him. 
This decided him. When they came within 
Nor was the 
Taking advantage 
some high bushes 


a hundred yards he would act. 


moment long in coming. 
of the shadow cast by 
Tammers stopped, slip- 
ped off his pony, and, 
leaning against the bush- 
stem nearest him, waited, 
as a hunter waits a charg- 
ing buffalo, until the 
tribesmen should come 
within a range that would 
make his shooting certain. 
The first man, on see- 
ing him, gave tongue. On 
he rushed, a wild figure 
with frothing lips, but 
was met by a bullet in 
the chest and fell, tearing 
the ground. The second 
charged madly, and, 
though struck, volleyed 
with the impetus of his 
own pace to the pony’s 
feet, but he was already 
dead. Seeing this the 
third wheeled in his 
tracks and disappeared. 
Tammers lost no time. 
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Jumping into his saddle he started again, 
hoping he had now thrown off pursuit. But 
he was disappointed. The padding of a 
horse’s hoofs became audible. 

The man on the horse had succeeded in 
ploughing through the sandy hollow and was 
close behind him. Tammers’ pony was already 
doing all that was left in him to do, but the 
following hoof-beats grew inexorably louder. 
Tammers knew he must soon be overtaken. 

Then a bullet whistled past him. Tam- 
mers turned in his saddle and replied in 
kind, but apparently with no effect. Here 
and there he caught sight of his pursuer’s 
figure as the first grey of dawn filtered 
through the air. He could not shak 
him off. 

For another quarter of a mile the chase 
lasted, ‘TTammers jinking his pony in and out 
of cover, while shot after shot spat venom- 
ously round him. One furrowed along his 
shoulder, and he felt a dull shock in his right 
leg. It became clear that the man at his 
heels knew how to handle his weapon. ‘The 
pony was failing under the scout’s knees. 
In a few minutes the other must ride him 
down. ‘Tammers pulled sharply to one side 
behind a bush, dropped to the ground, jerked 
the empty shell from his rifle, ran forward 
the breech-bolt, and waited. 





“ TAMMERS FIRED.” 
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The rider seemed to see him, and abruptly 
dragging round his horse’s head tried to 
make off. Just as the retreating figure 
was melting into the grey of the morning 
Tammers fired. 

For a moment it rode on, then raising its 
arms screamed out, “ Ach, Gott!” and rolled 
headlong from the horse. 

At the sound of that cry Tammers, though 
the blood was boiling in his veins from the 
rigour of his ride, turned cold. Before its 
echoes had died away he had realized the 
ghastly trick fortune had played him, and 
began to run towards the fallen man. 

He was humped up into a twisted heap as 
he had tumbled, and Tammers drew the long 
limbs straight and turned the face up to the 
growing light. He had looked on it. before 
longa go on the shores of Victoria Nyanza ; 
the broad cheeks, the fierce, up-trained 
moustache, were unforgotten. It was the 
dead face of Schwartz. 

The full horror of his position, of what he 
had done, burst through Tammers’ brain. Oh, 
why had he fired? That unlucky shot had 
rendered all his mission vain. For here at 
his feet lay the single man among all the 
host of Dervishes and Nubians who could 
read the despatch he had risked so much to 
get into their hands. Already, perhaps, the 


General, relying on his messenger’s sureness, 


was moving north, yet here was the broken 
link in the chain of his projects—projects of 
such vital bearing on the fate of hundreds of 
lives. 

Tammers did not look beyond that to 
further and more wide-spreading results. He 
stared down at the dead’ face of Schwartz 
and felt all the impotence of irretrievable 
disaster. 

For a moment he was held in the tension 
of the thought ; then he turned and strode 
back to his pony and caught the reins. He 
must ride, he must overtake the division. 
Before it was too late the General must know 
his plans had been balked. 

But the scout’s hand had hardly closed on 
the rein when the course of action he must 
take, the true course, flashed on him. 

More than once Tammers has told me 
that, when bound on an enterprise of peculiar 
danger, his mind always reverts to and dwells 
upon the incidents of his boyhood. Now, 
having come to a resolution to make a 
desperate attempt to save the defeat of his 
mission, he set his pony’s head in the direc- 
tion of the Emir’s camp, and while his body 
rode on through the early mists of the morn- 
ing, in his mind he saw again the grey Suffolk 
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house where he had spent the first years of 
his life. 

Some time passed before he even became 
conscious of his wounds. It is true they 
were slight, but as the day advanced they 
gave him no chance of forgetting them as 
they burned under the perfervid rays of the 
sun. He pushed on through the long after- 
noon, his tired pony stumbling forward with 
drooped head and uneasy movement. 

Every moment Tammers expected to meet 
some scouting party of tribesmen, but, curi- 
ously enough, none crossed his path. Mile 
after mile he covered, yet out of the whole 
gaunt country nothing arose to bar his pro- 
gress. He saw no sign of four-footed life, 
for he had fallen upon one of those desolate 
tracts which offer no sustenance to wild life. 

It was late in the day before, looking up a 
long avenue between lines of high grass, he 
saw through the glare and dust the form of 
the Emir’s zareba. 

He dropped his reins, fell forward on the 
pony’s neck, clasped his arms loosely round 
the animal’s throat, and cautiously urged it 
on. He was going to make such capital as 
he could of his wounds, his thirst, and his 
exhaustion. The hum of the camp reached 
his ears, and rose into a shout as he came 
into full sight. ‘Ten men were 
rushing towards him. 

The Dervish is more than apt to kill on 
sight, and had Tammers ridden into the 
camp in the ordinary way it is probable he 
would never have achieved his object, which 
was to reach the presence of the Emir alive. 

A big savage with a copper collar tore him 
from the saddle. He sank limp on the ground 
and lay there, while the flood of talk boiled 
and bubbled over him. Then he felt him- 
self picked up in a pair of powerful arms, and 
accompanied by the screeching hordes he 
was borne into the zareba. 


II. 


THE bivouac of the 
out in the evening sunshine ; 
thorn enclosed three trees, a large and 
motley army, and much live stock—camels, 
goats, ponies, sheep—and scattered over the 
ground a medley of camp-followers of all the 
races of North-Eastern Africa. 

Tammers lay as he was flung, while his big 
black captor stalked away to report the fact 
that he had brought in a white unbeliever as 
prisoner. The men left to guard him busied 
themselves in giving him word-pictures of his 
end in this life and his sufferings in eternal 
torments throughout the life to come. 


score of 


Emir was stretched 
its defences of 
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Tammers lay with closed eyes. As a 
matter of fact they were as so many noisome 
flies buzzing in his ears. His mind was with- 
drawn from outside things, as though closed 
in from all but thoughts of how to carry out 
the design he had set himself to accomplish. 

By some means or another he must bring 
the Emir to allow him to read the despatch. 
Beyond that he must compel that astute 
He came to the 


personage to believe in him. 
conclusion that that was to be done only in 


one way. Not by protestations—Arab blood 
has no faith in them—but by bargaining, an 
art dear to the Eastern mind, native to its 
workings. Inthe end of course he must die, 
but he felt that, if he could but see the 
tribesmen marching away to the southward 
first, death, in whatever form it might come 
afterwards, would have a core of sweetness. 
Meantime, by force of habit, and not with 
any hope of making use of what he saw, he 
looked languidly round him, but his practised 
eye soon took in the number of men in camp. 
He recognised many of the tribes, their 
weapons, and the score or so of Dervish flags 
which marked the sleeping-places of those 
ex-followers of the Khalifa who had seen so 
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many stricken fields as well 
as some victorious ones, 
who had obstinately butted 
against the British power 
over twenty degrees of lati- 
tude, who were conquered, 
but saved themselves always 
to the southward, always 
reformed round their 
weakening and _ lessening 
flags, this ebb of the Mah- 
dist wave, which reached its 
flood five-and-twenty years 
ago when it crashed upon 
Khartoum. 

These men met Tammers 
when presently he was led 
towards the trees under 
which the tent of the Emir 
was pitched. They cursed 
him hideously in the stale 
air of the evening, they 
shook their spears in his 
face, and crowding women 
urged them to do him 
violence with their shrill 
and whimpering ululations. 

One of the Dervishes 
struck him on the cheek, 
but Tammers met every 
insult with an imperturba- 
ble demeanour, though now 

the agonies of thirst were upon him. The 
big black with the wire collar hurried him 
forward to where, under one of the meagre 
trees, sat that African genius who had 
initiated the revolt. He was a man of a fine 
presence, fierce-featured and handsome, save 
for his eyes, which were small, set too close 
together, and with one fixed pupil drawn in 
towards the nose. 

“Who are you?” he demanded in Arabic. 

Tammers essayed to answer, but his dry 
tongue refused to move. He opened his 
mouth and pointed to it. In a second water 
was held to his lips ; he drank, poured some 
on his head, and, feeling his wits refreshed 
and alert once more, replied : 

“T am Martin, son of Tammers.” 

“ What brought you to my camp?” 

“See, I am wounded. Great thirst and 
hunger had laid hold on me. My pony 
carried me. I craved only for water.” 

“And death,” supplemented the Emir, 
with a shrewd look. Terror unmasks men 
very surely. 

“T am in your hands,” said Tammers, in 
the same even tone. 

“* But you had an errand ?” 
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people when you 


“Yes; to warn my 
should march upon us.” 

“You have found us, but not you, nor 
those who sent you, can profit by your 
knowledge,” said the Emir, with exultant 
bitterness. 

“No,” he admitted; “but they”—he 
waved his hand in the direction where the 
British camp was supposed to lie—“ they 
will come in spite of that. They wait but a 
little "—looking across the desert ; “lack of 
water prevents their advance to-day.” 

“Nevertheless, there are two ways. by 
which the desert may be crossed,” replied 
the Emir, tentatively. . 

“ That also my people know.” 

“North or south, whichever way they 
come, I will overwhelm them.” 

Tammers looked round upon the encamp- 
ment with a long, slow glance. 

“If you knew which,” he said—“ if you 
knew which they would choose that might 
be so. If all this host of fighting-men 
marched with you to the northern wells, or 
to the southern, it might be so. But divide 
your host, some here, some there ”—-he 
paused, then resumed: “ A horse is indeed 
a strength to his rider, but cut it in half, and 
behold ”—he spread out his hands and made 
as though something had fallen between 
them and they were left empty. 

The Emir frowned for a second. 

“ Their choice of paths cannot be hidden 
from us,” he replied. “It is written in this 
letter”—he drew the despatch from his 
breast—“ for in this the Emir of the English 
writes to his brother Emir who marches from 
the great sea.” 

Tammers glanced at the despatch for a 
moment, then turned away his eyes carelessly. 
“It is written in the tongue of the English,” 
he remarked. 

The Emir looked scornfully upon him. 

“We have one within our camp, Abdullah 
ibn Eesart,* who can read that tongue.” 

This was the parry to Tammers’ thrust. 
But Tammers was ready. 

“Abdullah will never read it,” hesaid, boldly. 

“What words are these?” The Emir’s 
fierce eyes flashed round the circle. 

One man spoke saying that Abdullah had 
gone out in the night with certain of the 
scouts and had not yet returned. 

“T have spoken the words of truth,” 
repeated Tammers. ‘“ Martin, the son of 
Tammers, has spoken them. The feet of 
Abdullah ibn Eesart will never again stir up 
the dust in your zarebas.” 





*Native form of Schwartz. 
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The Emir turned dangerously upon his 
people. But an old man with a white beard 
pushed his way into the throng of men and 
told the news he carried. 

Abdullah was dead ; they had found him 
lying upon the earth, stiff and cold, with a 
bullet-wound above his heart. 

The Emir hurled a few fiery questions at 
the white-beard. The old man, with bowed 
head, shaking and cowed, muttered his replies, 
and was. forced to repeat them. There 
remained no manner of doubt that Schwartz 
was indeed dead. The Emir’s wrath was a 
frightful thing. The people quailed before 
him. He sat in savage silence, pondering 
how to vent upon the. world the disappoint- 
ment and rage that consumed him. The 
loss of Schwartz, the brain of the movement, 
was irreparable. 

At length he addressed himself once more 
to Tammers :— 

“ Hear, thou son of impurity! It is written 
that either you read this letter, and read it 
truly in my ears, or that your eyes be torn 
out.” 

Tammers has since confessed to me that 
it took a good deal of fortitude to watch the 
preparations which were at once made for 
carrying out the alternative mentioned by 
the Emir. 

“And if I read the letter, what will you 
do for me ?” asked Tammers. 

“Then you will live to draw water in our 
camp.” 

“ Nay,” exclaimed Tammers, with dignity ; 
“the matter does not lie thus between you 
and me. If I will not read the letter, then 
no one of your following can do so, and you 
will not gain the knowledge that means 
victory to your arms. Man dies but once. 
And although you can kill me, it is not you 
who can make terms with me. It is I who 
must offer terms: you may accept or refuse 
them. I do not ask my life of you. I 
barter it. An hour after I have read the 
letter let me depart, and still an hour later 
let your swiftest follow.” 

The Emirs face altered. ‘Tammers 
fancied he looked as if he were entering 
into the spirit of bargaining. ‘The proposal 
met, as T'ammers expected, with a con- 
temptuous reception. It was the outset of 
haggling, when the seller states a price far 
above that which he is prepared to take. 

“ Are we then fools?” demanded the 
Emir. ‘“ How shall we make certain that you 
have read the letter truly ?” 

Tammers took time as if reflecting. 
a while he spoke. 


After 
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“You suspect me ; you say I would deceive 
you. ‘Then prove my truth. Surely the way 
is easy. Do me no hurt, but carry me with 
you on your march, and if all falls out as I 
shall read from the letter, then shall I go free. 
But if I read falsely and the thing falls out 
contrary, then do with me according to your 
desire.” 

After long and exhausting arguments and 
word-fencing the Emir agreed to this arrange- 
ment. But he had yet another test to 
apply. ; 

The despatch was given to Tammers. He 
read it aloud, standing in the centre of his 
enemies, well knowing that his life would yet 
pay the forfeit for the intelligence he read. 

When he had finished the Emir waited, 
looking round with significance upon the 
chiefs. Then he ordered Tammers to read it 
over again. When this was done he bade 
him read it once more—a third time. The 
warriors about him stored up the whole from 
first to last, so that they could repeat it word 
for word. They would have detected any 
change in expression, but ‘Tammers passed 
this test with credit. That night the Emir 
with his army broke camp and marched 
southwards. 

The live stock were driven gently, 
the women burdened, and ‘Tammers 
set out on one of the most wretched 
marches of his life. For he did 
not march merely with tied hands 
or shackled legs. By the orders of 
the Emir he was bound to the big 
savage with the wire collar, and 
with this unsavoury companion he 
trudged over the sandy wastes. 

In spite of the lack of complete 
cleanliness his wounds began to 
heal, while the enforced keeping in 
step seemed to affect the black not 
only with growing annoyance but 
physically. <A slight place rubbed 
raw by his collar grew to an un- 
sightly sore. Yet he kept watch 
day and night on ‘l'ammers, for it 
was manifest that he regarded the 
being entrusted with the safeguard- 
ing of the white prisoner as an 
especial honour. 

Tammers seemed resigned to his 
lot. Hour after hour he plodded 
stolidly beside the man to whom 
he was attached. And hour after 
hour the Nubian watched him. 

Very soon Tammers took advan- 
tage of this vigilance over his 
person. His companion kept his “ ne 
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eye on him, but not on what he was 
doing. So Tammers marched with his eyes 
fixed ever ahead, and the black did not 
observe that Tammers led him over thorn 
and stone until his flat feet, hard as 
they were, became cut and pierced and 
swollen. 

The scout had come to the conclusion 
that his sole chance of escape lay in the 
possibility of his reserve of strength outlasting 
that of his companion. He had good reason 
to believe in his own toughness, but those who 
know the black man alone can know how 
great are his physical powers, and how much 
more persistent than those of his white 
brother. 

The man in the wire collar was strong, 
and fatigue oppressed him little. The poor 
food was the food he had been accustomed 
to all his life. Not so Tammers. Yet he 
pitted himself against long odds cheerfully, 
determined to come out conqueror in the 
struggle, if human endurance could compass 
such an end. 

During the halt at midday Tammers 
spoiled his guard’s rest. He lagged wearily 
on the rope that bound them when they 
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marched. By every stratagem that presented 
itself to his mind he endeavoured to wear 
him down. The black’s patience was long 
ago gone, but he dared not illtreat a prisoner 
whose life was to be required uninjured from 
his care when they reached the southern 
wells. 

The Emir marched inexorably. Little 
rest, scanty food, and the perpetual urging 
forward of his lagging host. It was the fifth 
night. A late moon lit the sky 
and the tired tribesmen were 
moving wearily through a country 
strewn with outcropping rocks 
and boulders. A silence lay on 
the broken lines of men. Fatigue 
dragged at their feet as they trod 
the sand, that here and there pre- 
sented loose, soft patches, where 
walking became an aggravated 
strain. 

Yet there was need for wari- 
ness and speed, for a report had 
come in @f Colonel Christo- 


pher’s colemn moving rapidly 
westward. 

Tammers, as he lagged more 
and more exhaustedly, kept his 
heart up with the same thought. 


Colonel Christopher’s force was 
not so far away; perhaps the 
chance he sought would soon 
offer. The man in the wire 
collar was almost staggering 
the inflammation in his_ neck 
and the continual drag of his 
prisoner were telling upon him, 
and Tammers cautiously fell 
more and more behind the 
hurrying main body. 

Under the moonbeams he saw men fall 
out from time to time, simply dropping in 
their tracks. ‘This was encouragement. 

Ahead a tall rock, standing in a lake of 
its own shadow, loomed up. Tammers 
determined to risk all as soon as they came 
ibreast of this rock. His huge guard was 
half-dozing as he walked. Tammers’ long 
patience, his capacity for biding his time, 
must help him now if ever. He had worked 
ind waited for this moment. He cast a 
look at the height and bulk of his chain- 
ellow, whose head was absolutely nodding 
forward. 

They had fallen far back in the column. 
Occasionally a savage in front whistled, as 
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savages on a long march are apt to do. 
Tammers manceuvred his antagonist into the 
shadow of the rock, then retreating to the 
full six feet his rope allowed he leaped upon 
him. Half-asleep as he was the black could 
utter no cry before he crashed down among 
the sharp lower rocks. And there he, and 
Tammers on top of him, lay in the deep 
intensity of the shadow. 

Frenziedly Tammers rubbed the rope 
that bound his hands 
on the sharpened 
edge of the wire 
collar. The black 
stirred and moaned. 





“HE CRASHED DOWN AMONG THE SHARP LOWER ROCKS.” 


Tammers freed his hands and, drawing the 
knife from the other’s waistcloth, cut the 
knots at his ankles. 

But not till long after the last straggler had 
passed did Tammers dare to stand upright. 
No sound of the Emir’s forces came on the 
faint wind. ‘The moon had gone in, and 
Tammers took his direction towards the 
British Army he had served so well from the 
shimmering host of stars that ruled in the 
night sky. 





LXI.—THE LARGEST 


Some Wonders from the West. 
WINE-VAT 





IN THE WORLD. 


By MARTIN PIERCE. 


JANY people have had the 
} privilege of seeing the great 
tun of Heidelberg, and have 






| marvelled at its size. Others 
who have never been in the 
noted castle on the Neckar 


have seen photographs of the tun, one of 
which, in particular, shows a large dancing 
party on top of the gigantic copper and hoop- 
bound cask. Made in 1751, with a capacity of 
forty-nine thousand gallons, or two hundred 
and ninety-four thousand bottles, the great 
tun has held a deserved position as one of 
the smaller wonders of the Continental 
world, and the dances that have taken place 


to fill and four days to empty ? Such a vat is 
indeed a marvel. 

Needless to say it has been built in 
California, where a colony of Italian-Swiss 
workers have established one of the great 
vineyards of the world. Its place of being is 
Asti, named after the Piedmontese Asti of 
vinous fame, three and a half hours distant 
from San Francisco. It is eighty-four feet in 
length, thirty-four feet in width, and twenty 
five feet high. It would take more spac 
than we have at our disposal to tell the whol 
story of the interesting career of th 
company which built it—a career of ups 
and downs which would have discouraged 
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on its top have passed, long in line, into 
German memory. 

rhe great tun, however, capacious though 
it was, is no longer without rivals. When a 
great brewing firm in Southwark built a beer 
vat to hold one hundred and eight thousand 
gallons—more than twice as much as the 
tun at Heidelberg it was supposed the 
limit had been reached, and people went 
many What think you, 
therefore, of a vat nearly five times larger 
than this monster of South London, not 
made, as other vats are, of hoops and staves, 
but carved out of the solid rock—a vat in 


miles to see it. 


which people can dine and drink and dance 
—which takes two steam pumps seven days 





THE GREAT WINE-VAT AT 


ASTI, CALIFORNIA, ' Photo. 

the average business man, but which, 
stimulated by extraordinary enterprise, has 
proved successful almost beyond the dreams 
of its founders. 

In grape-growing, as in other departments 
of agriculture, necessity is the mother of 
invention, and in 1897, when the grape crop 
of California was larger than in any previous 
year, the wine-growers were in sore straits. 
Vintage was nearly at hand, and it was too 
late for the Asti growers to build tanks in 
which to store the wine to be made from its 
enormous crop of grapes. In the rear of 
the winery at Asti there existed a hill of 
rocky formation destined later to be turned 
into the largest wine-vat in the world. The 
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conception of digging a hole into this hill 
and making a reservoir to hold the surplus 
wine belonged to Mr. A. Sbarboro, the 
secretary of the colony, with whose name 
much of the of Californian viti- 
culture has been connected. Some of his 
colleagues hesitated to undertake the work 
for fear that the reservoir might leak and 
thus cause loss to the company, but after 
argument he convinced his 


success 


( onsiderable 


colleagues that by building a_ two-foot 
concrete wall around the inside of the 


hole to be made in the hill, and by put- 
ting im a concrete floor and top, all her- 
metically sealed, there would be no danger of 
leakage. 

The original plans allowed’ for a three- 
feet opening in the cover to permit access 
to the tank, and a double-headed wooden 
cover, with rubber bands, closely screwed 
from above and below the opening, in order 
to make the tank air-tight after it was 
filled with wine. It took forty-five days 
and nights to build the tank, fifty men and 
twenty-five teams being employed. A thou- 
sand barrels of Portland cement and six 
thousand barrels of gravel and sand were 
consumed in lining the surface, and when 
first filled daily tests were made through an 
air-pipe to see if any leakage took place. It 
was found to be perfectly tight, and the 
amount of wine which it held was estimated 
in value at one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. After the grapes have been pressed 
to fill this tank there remains a pile of 
grape skins eighteen feet high. 

I'he first tankful of wine was left for ninety 
days, when it was withdrawn and distributed 
nto wooden tanks of twenty-five and forty 
thousand gallons capacity in a cellar below, 
the wine running through a galvanized iron 
ipe which reached the bottom of the tank 
through a tunnel six feet high and one 
hundred and six feet long. ‘These and the 
ther figures given will suggest the scale on 

hich wine culture in California is carried on, 
nd will incidentally show the enterprise with 
vhich the foreigner in the United States con- 

ives and executes great projects. It is an 
vidence of the extraordinary growth of 
ticulture in California during the past six 
us. As one writer has put it, sixty tanks 
lis size would alone suffice to contain the 
est yearly output of the State, and “ were all 

e wine put into one great tank it would float 

ve battleships like the Oregon, allowing a 
pace of fourteen feet beneath the hull and 

ven feet on each side, not counting the 

xtra floating surface that would be given by 
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the displacement of the hulls.” The wine 
industry gives employment in all its branches 
to twelve thousand persons, and over two 
hundred and ten thousand acres of land are 
planted with grapes. 

Not a ray of light can penetrate into the 
largest wine-vat in the world, and the wine 
mellows and ripens as in the vaults of Italy. 
Once, however, the vat was a blaze of light, 
and in it two hundred people made merry in 
a dance. It was the first event of the kind in 
the history of the world, and signalized the 
successful test of this gigantic undertaking. 
The party, which came by special train from 
San Francisco as guests of the colony, was 
composed of city officials, judges, bankers, 
merchants, scientific and professional men, 
with their wives and daughters, who, before 
descending into the rock-carved vat, were 
given a sumptuous banquet at the Villa 
Sbarboro, by the genial secretary. It was an 
al fresco banquet of some magnitude, and 
was heartily enjoyed by the fortunate guests 
The wine of the country flowed free, and the 
fragrance from the vineyards round ex- 
hilarated those who had come to Asti ona 
delightful holiday. 

After luncheon the party proceeded to the 
tank, in which a spiral staircase, covered 
with canvas, had been prepared so that the 
ladies and gentlemen could descend without 
difficulty to the floor of the tank, twenty-five 
feet below. Here, m the brilliance of this 
subterranean dancing-hall, the members of 
the party enjoyed themselves to the full, the 
dancing being accompanied by a_ military 
band. A flashlight picture was taken on this 
day—a copy of which we are privileged to 
reproduce, although it hardly does justice to 
the occasion. 

The success which has come to the 
Italian-Swiss colony at Asti is the result of a 
well-meant effort to ameliorate the condition 
of the foreign labourer in California by co- 
operation. We say well-meant because, 
although the company has been a success, 
the co-operative attempt failed merely 
because of the short-sightedness of the 
labourer. Over twenty years ago, in San 
Francisco, there were many Italian immigrants 
seeking work, and to give them employ- 
ment Mr. Sbarboro attempted to form a 
co-operative society on the building and loan 
association principle, the capital being pro- 
vided on the monthly payment plan, which 
allowed the men wages enough to care for 
themselves well and permitted the balance to 
be applied towards making the workers 
owners. Grapes at that time commanded 
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thirty dollars per ton, and, on account of this 
high price, grape culture was made the object 
of the One of the important 
provisos of the organization was that each 
should get from thirty to forty 
dollars per month, with good board, wine at 
but in order 
in his work 

five shares 


association. 
labourer 


meals, and a house to sleep in ; 

that he should take an interest 

he was least 
of stock, upon which five dollars per month 
deducted 
be interested in the profits of 
Curiously enough, however, 
labourers could not be made to see the advan 
tage of this scheme, and the company was 
compelled to pay its employés in cash. Unfor 
tunately for them the experiment eventually 
turned out a complete success, and the com 
pany, which commenced in 1881 with no 
capital except the income from the 
of stock on the instalment system, is now 


to subscribe for at 
would be from 
thus 
the enterprise. 


his wages. He 
would 


sale 


paying a good rate of interest to its members 
It started 
out with fifteen hundred acres of land, and 


on a capital of one million dollars. 
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Any man who tries to guess the weight of 
a hog needs to know than he did 
before—a rather paradoxical way of putting 
it, but one with which every good weight 
fact, the very 
difficulty of gauging the avoirdupois of a 
porker that brought into being years ago the 


more 


guesser will agree. It is, in 
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now possesses seven vineyards and wineries, 
with a total capacity of eleven million five 
hundred thousand gallons of wine yearly. It 
is selling its product in all parts of the world, 
and the Italian and Swiss labourers still 
perform their daily work. These employés, 
however, are not owners, as they might have 
been, and the well-laid plans ‘intended for 
their advancement have been the only failure 
connected with the company. They seem, 
however, to be extremely contented with 
their labours. 

lhe largest w-ne-vat and the vineyards of 
the company attract many visitors from all 
parts of the world. One of the recent visitors 
was Prince Luigi of Savoy, the Du 
d’Abruzzi, who has made fame for himself 
by his daring ascent of Mount St. Elias and 
expedition to the North Pole, towards which 
he succeeded in going farther than Nansen. 
The Duke stayed in the colony three days, 
was royally entertained, and showed keen 
interest in the efforts made for the Italian 
labourer by his countrymen in California. 


SSING CONTEST. 


now famous hog-guessing contests, whic! 
under the familiar name of 
been a winter joy on Long Island, New 
York. The contests are 

“killin’s,” as if to suggest that fateful period 
in the porker’s career takes place 
immediately after the vote has been recorded 


‘ guessin’s,” have 
} 


sometimes called 


which 
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and all the contestants have been heard from. 
There is no time at which the weight of a 
hog is more deceptive than that just before 
he is to be turned into lard, and it is this 
psychological moment which has been seized 
for the “‘guessin’” by lovers of this form of 
sport. 

Knowingly have the hotel-keepers of Long 
Island fostered the love for these contests, 
and, if a slight exaggeration be pardoned, it 
seems as if in the winter-time they did nothing 
else but breed or buy up the genus sus for 
the benefit of guessers. Many a record- 
breaking hog has thus, with patient care and 
an eye to the main chance, been sought for 
by the local Bonifaces. The announcement 
of impending trouble for the guessers is 
made on big posters or in the newspapers. 


”» 


“Here we are again with another big one ! 
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competitions. Naturally local terms are 
largely employed. To “notch” a “guessin’ 
hog” is to guess the exact weight, and the 
man who does this, or who comes the nearest 
in the competition to the exact weight, carries 
off the hog. The man who comes next 
nearest to the exact weight gets a sum of 
money known as the “ overplus,” which 
probably means the an.ount of money taken 
in from entrance fees over and above 
necessary expenses. The age of the hog is 
not divulged, and rumour conflicts with fact 
on this point to the disadvantage of the 
guesser. Sometimes for a week before 
the date fixed for the “killin’” intending 
guessers measure the creature daily and 
figure patiently to “notch” him. The 
usual method is to multiply the length 
and girth of the hog in inches, and 
then divide this sum 
by seven and its 
fractions up to seven 
and _ three - quarters. 
Most of the gues 
sers, for more 
reasons than one, 
like to divide by 
even numbers, and 
in this way stand to 
lose the fifty cents 
which they have 
deposited in the pool 
for the right to guess. 
As in the “pools on 
the run” so common 
on Atlantic steam 
ships, certain num- 
bers are favourites 
owing to tacit agree- 
ment of opinion 
among expert gues 
sers, and it is no un 
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is the way in which an Oyster Bay landlord 


started the ball rolling last year. Another 
landlord used up the biggest type from a 
local newspaper office in telling the peri- 
patetic guessers that his porker was “a 
corker.” The hogs, by the way, are given 
special names, and the happiest name usually 
attracts the largest crowd. The beautiful 
creature shown in our illustration was known 
before his lamented death as # An Old 
Deceiver,” and was so advertis@fl by Mr. 
Fred Kent, of “La Grange,” East Babylon, 
where the contest took place. 

The guessers move from placé to place 
and their wits are sharpened by ‘successive 


SIZING UP “AN OLD DECEIVER. 


usual thing for thirty 
or forty consecutive 
numbers to be bought up by an interested 
* combine.” 

The last day of the hog on earth is more 
interesting to the guessers than to the hog. 
In the afternoon the butcher arrives at the 
hotel with a kettle, a bag of knives, and 
steelyard with a capacity of one thousand 
pounds. If it be remarked that five hundred 
pound steelyards are quite sufficient for any 
respectable hog the butcher suavely replies 
that it is just as easy in Long Island to 
borrow a one thousand-pound apparatus as 
it is to get a smaller one, and that it is 
always best to be on the safe side. To- 
wards evening the early arrivals “warm up” 


[ Photo. 
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at the bar of the hotel, one of the very 
good reasons why every hotel-keeper should 
encourage the Later, when the 
excitement has reached its height the hog is 


contests. 
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measured, _ killed, 
and weighed. The 
“Old Deceiver 

in our illustra 
tion tipped th 
beam at four hun 
dred and twenty 
five pounds, the 
guesses having re 

gistered all the 
way from four 
hundred and 
twenty-nine to 
four hundred and 
eighty-eight 
pounds. A “com 
bine,” which had 
bought up the 
numbers from 
four hundred and 
seventeen to four 
hundred and fifty 

eight, took the hog 
and two-thirds of 
the “overplus,” 
amounting to twenty dollars. The remaining 
third went to the man who had raised the 
hog and who, out of one hundred and fifty 
guesses, made the second-best guess. 


| Photo. 


LXIIL—A PRIZE-LQAD OF WOMEN. 


three women, and Farmer Bagby drove up 


We doubt if the readers of THE STRAND 
have ever seen so large a load of farmers’ 
wives and daughters in a farm waggon. 

The leading merchant of the little Arkansas 
town of Gravette, during a spring sale, offered 
a prize of ten dollars to the farmer bringing 
in the largest load of women, and it seems 
there were two principals in the contest. 
Ihe one here, Mr. C. M. Keeler, 
pulled up to the store with a load of forty- 


shown 
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A LOAD OF FORTY-THREE WOMEN, 


with forty-seven women, but the judges 
found in counting that Mr. Bagby had 
picked up four of the women within the 
city corporation, which was contrary to the 
rules governing the contest, ‘so this brought 
about a tie, and Mr. Gamble, the merchant, 
gave each ten dollars for their efforts. This 
was quite an interesting as well as merry 
event for the little place of Gravette. 


[H. P. Lewis, Gravetie, Ark., U.S.A. 
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LXIV.—CIGAR 


One of the most peculiar exhibits at the 
forthcoming St. Louis Exhibition will be one 
that may become responsible for a new craze 
in the future. Mr. Fatjo, of Santa Clara, has 
discovered a new use for the cigar bands 
which ere carelessly thrown away by the 
smoker of to-day. In fact, the new craze is 
likely to become so popular and fascinating 
that smokers will henceforth carefully pre- 
serve the 
bright bits of 
paper at the 
request of a 
sister, a 
cousi n, OF 
maybe an 
aunt. 

One may 
well ask 
why, but a 
glance at the 
beautiful  il- 
lustrations 
which ac- 
companythis 
article will 
show to what 
splendid use 





AN UMBRELLA-STAND MADE OF A JOINT 
OF TERRA-COTTA PIPE AND DECOKATED 
WITH CIGAR LABELS. 

From a Photo. by Nelson's Studio, Santa 
Clara, Cal 





these otherwise insignificant 
little paper bands may be 
put. 

It is almost needless to 
say that the pasting process 
may be successfully done 
by anyone, but to paste the 
bands with any degree of 
artistic success it is neces- 
sary that the “ paster,” if 
we may so call him, should 
exercise ingenuity and 
possess also a certain 
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A TABLE-TOP DECORATED WITH 
From a Photo. by Nelson's Studio, Santa Clara, Cal. 
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amount of judgment in the grouping of 
colours. 

In a few hints given the other day Mr. 
Fatjo explained that the article to be operated 
upon should, in the first place, be thoroughly 
sand-papered, then a coating of thick and 
fairly rough paper should be pasted thereon. 
Upon this paper a design is drawn, over 
which the labels are pasted into their respec- 
tive places, with due regard as to size and 
shape. Special attention should be paid to 
the delicate and refined blending of the 
colours, so as to make the scheme an effec- 
tive and harmonious one. When the pasting 
is done the object should be allowed to dry 
thoroughly, when a clean cloth saturated with 
alcohol should be well rubbed over the 
whole surface. Then two thin coats of 
gelatine should be applied, seven coats of 
varnish completing the process. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the various coats should 
be allowed to dry thoroughly before the 
subsequent ones are applied or disaster is 
likely to ensue. 

If properly done such work will last for 
practically an indefinite period, and will be a 
source of constant pride and pleasure to the 
designer. 
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The Finest Statue tn England. 


THE VIEWS OF 





OPULAR interest in_ British 
sculpture may be said truly to 
keep pace with the marked 
f that art in this 
, kingdom. ‘The old idea that 
we must look abroad for 

masterpieces in bronze and marble has long 
since died a natural death in the face of the 
brilliant achievements of our native sculptors. 
“So fine,” wrote the late Sir John Millais, 
“is some of the 
work our modern 
sculptors have 
given us that I 
firmly believe, 
were it dug up 
from under the 
oyster - shells in 
Rome or out of 
the Athenian 
sands, with the 
cachet of partial 
dismemberment 
about it, Europe 
would - straight 
way fall into 
ecstasy and give 
forth the plain- 
tive wail, ‘We 
can do nothing 
like that now.’” 
It occurred to 
the writer that 
among the thou 
sands of statues, 
public and pri 
vate, in the king 
dom, from the 
time of Bacon 
and Nollekens to that of Gilbert and Brock, 
there must be one which had achieved the 
high-water mark of excellence, which might 
properly be placed at the pinnacle of British 
art. It is so difficult for the searcher after 
perfection to choose wisely ; he is swayed by 
so many considerations which ought to have 
no place in the contemplation of high art 
that he may easily go wrong in his choice. 
But if there were some means of obtaining 
the suffrage of the wisest authorities as to the 
finest piece of sculpture in the kingdom, 
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STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA AT WINCHESTER, BY ALFRED GILBERT, R.A. 
From a Photo. by F. Hollyer. 
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would not their judgment serve for ever as a 
criterion of taste, a model of what thereafter 
to admire and what to avoid? And, it was 
reasoned, who so well qualified to be ow 
guide in this matter as the finest of living 
sculptors? It was not likely that, with all 
their training and ideals, these could go 
wrong on such a question. 

Yet we began our inquiry with some mis 
givings, for, monuments and ideal figures 
apart, the writer 
recalled that no 
less an authority 
than Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A., 
had stated that 
the statue of Sir 
Charles Barry in 
the House of 
Commons, 
cuted by Foley, 
was in his judg 
ment the 
statue in London 
(see page 452). 
London’s statues 
have been from 
time immemorial 
universally de 
cried for their 
bad taste and 
general ugliness, 
and not without 
reason. It has 
even gravely 
been proposed 
to honour cer 
tain of the illus 
trious dead on 
the occasion of their centenaries by taking 
down their public effigies. Speaking of West 
minster Abbey, Baedeker’s guide-book cannot 
refrain from cbserving that “the effect is 
sadly marred by the egregiousiy bad _ tast 
displayed in several of the monuments.’ 
Yet to the rule that London’s statues ar 
bad, or even indifferent art, there are striking 
exceptions, though very few authorities can b: 
found to agree on what is the best. When, 
for instance, we put the question to Mr 
Thomas Brock, R.A., he cordially recom 


exe 


best 























THE FINEST STATUE IN ENGLAND. 


mended us to repair to the Abbey and gaze 
upon the statue of Wilberforce by Samuel 
Joseph, a now all but forgotten sculptor, who 
flourished two or three generations ago. 
“When I had frequent occasion to visit 
the Abbey recently in connection with my 
statue of Gladstone,” continued Mr. Brock, 
“IT was immensely struck by the fineness and 
beauty of this masterpiece, which it would be 
difficult to surpass in any age. Other statues 
I should name as belonging to the first rank 
are Foley’s ‘Barry,’ the Flaxman in University 


College, and .Thornycroft’s ‘Gordon’ in 


lrafalgar Square.” 
“Would you rank this above his ‘Crom 
well’ ?” 


“Yes, it is a much finer work. 


Then, as 
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STATUE OF WILBERFORCE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
BY SAMUEL JOSEPH. 
From a Photo. by G. Newnes, Lid 


ideal figures, I should place Gilbert’s 


Icarus’ at the head.” 

“What about  Stevens’s Wellington 
morial ? ” 

“Alfred Stevens was undoubtedly the 


eatest sculptor England has produced, but 
memorial was never finished. As it is 
w, its harmony is utterly spoilt ; had he 


ed it would have been different.” 
Vol. xxvi. —67. 
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Many of our readers will recall the con- 
demnation which has been heaped upon the 
Shaftesbury Memorial in Piccadilly Circus 
(see page 451). ‘To these critics Mr. George 
Frampton, R.A., retorts. 

“‘ Unhesitatingly, I pronounce Mr. Gilbert’s 











STATUE OF GENERAL GORDON IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
BY HAMO THORNYCROFT, R.A. 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 


Shaftesbury Memorial the very finest achieve- 
ment of British sculpture of this or any other 
age. Critics, in speaking of this splendid 
creation, dilate on its unsuitability to its en- 
vironment. Good heavens! must a great 
artist adapt himself, then, to ephemeral ugli 
ness? Should we not rather say of this 
masterpiece that its environment is unsuited 
to it? Can you mention a single building 
within sight about it worthy to stand beside 
it? The general outlook being so ignoble, 
would it not be better to reverse the foolish 
proposition of the critics and remove Picca 
dilly Circus from the statue rather than 
remove the statue from Piccadilly Circus ? ” 
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In portrait figures Mr. Frampton makes 
choice of Gilbert’s “Queen Victoria” at Win- 
chester, Mr. Thornycroft’s “ Cromwell,” and 
Mr. Brock’s “ Robert Raikes” on the 
Thames Embankment (see page 451). 

The Victoria Memorial (see page 448) 
would appear to 
share with 
Stevens’s Wel 
lington Memorial 
at St. Paul’s the 
distinction in the 
majority of sculp- 
tors’ minds of 
being the high 
water mark of 
British sculpture, 

me: Ba 
Armstead, R.A., 
the dove noof 
native sculptors, 
famous for his 
work on the 
Albert Memorial, 
said: 

“T consider 
the Winchester 
statue to be the 
finest achieve 
ment of British 
sculpture, al 
though Stevens’s 
masterpiece is 
certainly very 
fine.” 

“T have no 
hesitation,” writes 
Mr. ‘Thornycroft, 
“in placing 
Alfred Stevens's 
Well ngton 
Monument and 
Alfred Gilbert’s 
‘Queen Victoria ’ 
as the highest 
achievements in 
the art. Both 
these works are 
so remarkable 
and so full of the 
highest qualities 
of design and 
style, yet so different in character, that it is 
difficult to say which is the finer. I should 
rather incline to the Wellington as contain- 
ing more of the subtle but great quality 
‘reserve.’ ” 

No such doubt, however, assails the mind 
of Professor Edouard Lanteri, who, as head 
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THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAI 
BY ALFRED STEVENS. 
From a Photo. by Campbell & Gray. 
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of the South Kensington schools, has done 
so much for British sculpture. 
“ Alfred Stevens,” he said, “ deserves a 


place beside Michael Angelo and the greatest 
masters of any age. 
ment is his masterpiece 


His Wellington Monu 
and the greatest 
thing done in 
English sculp 
ture. After that 
comes his chim 
neypiece in Dor 
chester House, 
Park Lane.” 
Many authori 
ties, as we see, 
find it difficult to 
choose a_ singh 
piece, and _ this 
difficulty con 
fronted Sir C. B. 
Lawes, a sculptor 
whose work ren 
ders his opinion 
well worth hay 
ing. “I consider 
that the monu 
ment to the Ear] 
of Chatham in 
the Guildhall, by 
Bacon (see page 
452), and the 
monument to the 
Duke of Welling 
ton in St. Paul’s 
are the two, and 
I think the only 
two, masterpieces 
in native sculp 
ture. It is im 
possible to make 
any. comparison 
between works so 
totally different 
in every respect, 
the monument 
by Bacon dis 
playing all that 
the eighteenth 
century can offer 
in science and 
technical _ skill : 
the monument 
by Alfred Stevens, although almost childish in 
its want of technical skill, yet displaying a 
complete conception of the highest and finest 
qualities of the great Italian Rinascenza.” 
Mr. H. C. Fehr thus rendered judgment 
“You ask me for an example of the finest 
British work? For a monument, and for 
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THE SHAFTESBURVY MEMORIAL, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 
bY ALFRED GILBERT, R.A. 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 


grand effect, I select Alfred Stevens’s 
Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s. For the 
nest piece of separate sculpture, Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert’s statuette ‘ Icarus,’ in the late Lord 
Leighton’s possession.” 
In truth, as Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, than 
hom few sculptors not Academicians stand 
gher, justly observes, “It is a very difficult 
ing to decide which particular work of a 
ative sculptor stands highest, so many works 
ve great merit according to their fitness of 
tuation and beauty of design. ‘There are 
any fine monumental works of sculpture 
tirely overlooked by people who are 
terested in sculpture, but who confine 
emselves to the works exhibited in the 
oyal Academy.” Mr. Pomeroy places 
stevens easily at the head in monumental 
ulpture. “This artist,” he went on to 
“was entirely unrecognised during his 
etime because he was too engrossed in 
oducing fine art instead of descending to 
much in evidence in our 
But leaving the Welling- 


trivialities so 
nual exhibitions.” 


ton Monument ors concours, Mr. 
Pomeroy’s choice is for the “* Lord 
Mansfield” of John Flaxman in 
Westminster Abbey. “ This figure 
is, in my opinion, not only the 
best in London and the kingdom, 
but one of the finest in Europe. 
At the same time I do not forget 
Alfred Gilbert’s seated statue of 
Queen Victoria at Winchester, 
which is very dignified and beauti- 
fully designed, and set a fashion 
in Queen’s memorials. It has 
been greatly imitated by several 
sculptors of note.” As to ideal 
statues, it is Mr. Pomeroy’s 
opinion that Mr. Gilbert’s 
“Tcarus” is the best ideal statue 
produced by any Englishman ; 
for beauty and sentiment it has 
never been surpassed. ‘“‘ Hamo 
Tlornycroft stands high with his 
*Teucer,’ but this is more severe 














STATUE OF ROBERT RAIKES, ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 
BY THOMAS BROCK, R.A. 
From a Photo. by G. Newnes, 144. 
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and archaic in character. 
‘Hounds in Leash,’ by 
Harry Bates, is a work any 
country might be proud 
of, and his basreliefs of 
‘Homer Singing’ and his 
‘ A‘neas’ panels are as fine 
as anything I know of in 
modern times.” 

The work of Mr. Alfred 
Drury, A.R.A., both in 
portraiture and ideal work, 
is known to all visitors to 
the Academy, his “Circe” 
and “ Age of Innocence” 
being universal favourites. 

“What,” asked Mr. 
Drury, “constitutes the 
most excellent product of 
native sculpture in this 
kingdom ? Undoubtedly, 
Stevens’s Wellington 
Memorial and _ Gilbert’s 
Victoria Memorial at Win- 
chester. If you ask me for 
the finest statue I say 
Thornycroft’s ‘Cromwell,’ 
in front of the Houses of 


STATUE OF SIR CHARLES BARRY, IN THE 


BY J. H. FOLEY, 


R.A 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


From a Photo. by G. Newnes, Lid. 
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MONUMENT TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM, IN THE GUILDHALL, 
BY JOHN BACON, R.A. 
From a Photo. by G. Newnes, Lid. 


Next in order, in my opinion, 


Parliament. 
ought to come Mr. Brock’s ‘Gladstone’ in 
the Abbey and Onslow Ford’s ‘Shelley’ at 
University College, Oxford.” 

So far, then, the votes for the finest achieve 
ment of British sculpture are divided between 
the respective masterpieces of Alfred Stevens 
and Alfred Gilbert. But when come 
down to single statues we find a greater 
diversity of opinion. Individual choice has 
been made of the following : 

“ Wilberforce,” by Samuel Joseph; “ Crom 
well,” by Thornycroft ; ‘“ Lord Mansfield,” 
by Flaxman ; “Chatham,” by Bacon ; “ Sir 
C. Barry,” by Foley ; “ Icarus,” by Gilbert. 

But there is still to be more diversity, for 
Mr. George Tinworth, a sculptor and designer 
of peculiar genius and popularity, selects 
“The Water Nymphs,” by Gibson, as_ the 
high-water mark of British sculpture. 

“We might,” he writes, “ begin with Flax 
man for imagination, Bacon, Foley, Weekes, 
Brock, and Onslow Ford for monumental! 
work.” After Gibson’s group, ‘“ Water 
Nymphs,” Mr. Tinworth would place Mr. 
G. F. Watts’s “Clytie,” in the Tate Gallery, 
“Pandora,” and Thornycroft’s 

He is fain to add, “If any men 


we 


Bates’s 
oT . ”» 
Teucer. 
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had the true spirit of the ancient Greek 
sculptors, it is Watts, Bates, and Gilbert.” 

Mr. Alphonse Legros is a sculptor who 
truly would look askance at such judgment. 
With him it is Alfred Stevens first and last 

none others are to be compared with him. 
“In my opinion there are two works by the 
same artist, each worthy of the first place as 
examples of British sculpture. These are 
the monument to the Duke of Wellington in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the marble mantel- 
piece in Dorchester House, Park Lane, by 
the sculptor, painter, and architect, Alfred 
Stevens.” 

Mr. Albert Toft, who is known for his 
“Victory” and “Spirit of Contemplation,” 
said, “I have no hesitation in saying that to 
my mind the finest and most complete piece 
of sculpture in this kingdom executed by a 
native—or even by 
a foreigner—is the 
Wellington Memo- 
rial, by that sub 
lime genius, Alfred 
Stevens.” 

This, too, is the 
opinion of Mr. 

John M. Swan, 
R.A., one of the 
leading sculptors 
of the kingdom. 
“Stevens’s work is 
the finest concep- 
tion and greatest 
work. As regards 
the Equestrian 
Statue,” he adds, 
“much of it is 
doubtful Stevens 
he never lived to 
complete hg 

We have 
heard the 
sculptors of the 
kingdom express 
an opinion. Should 
we not now listen 
to one of the fore- 
of our art 
ritics? There is 

rhaps no other 
riter who has 
one so much to 
opularize sculpture amongst the masses 

Mr. M. H. Spielmann, editor of the 
\lagazine of Art and author of a work 
n sculpture. Let us therefore hear him on 
is point :— 


now 
chief 


most 


“CLYTIE,” BY G. 
From a Photo. by F. Hollyer. 
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“ Assuming, as we must, that the three 
highest qualities which should characterize 
the finest works of sculpture are (1) beauty 
of form, (2) dignity and nobility of concep- 
tion and sentiment, (3) perfection of execu- 
tion and craftsmanship, then the work which 
touches the highest water-mark reached by 
British achievement is the Wellington 
Memorial in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Alfred 
Stevens, even in its present incomplete state. 
As everyone knows, it is without the crown- 
ing group intended for it, and in the future it 
is unhappily to be ‘completed’ by the addi- 
tion of Stevens’s rough sketch-model of man 
and horse, which is to be contrasted with 
the extremely finished work beneath. But 
even in its present state it is, in my opinion, 
our most perfect art heritage in sculpture. It 
is noble in proportion. It has the qualities 

of power, grace, 
and elegance ; of 
mastery of  tech- 
nique; of vigour 
of modelling ; of 
scholarly refine 
ment in design and 
workmanship ;__ of 
perfect apprecia- 
tion of architec 
tural effect and of 
the value to sculp 
ture of the sister 
art; and, finally, 
of charming — in 
genuity of arrange 
ment. There may 
be one or two 
points that invite 
criticism, but that, 
I take it, is not 
what you desire. 
“T find it very 
difficult to commit 
myself to a single 
portrait bust or 
statue. I think 
Watts’s ‘Clytie’ is 
a more ‘ tremen- 
dous’ work than 
‘Hugh Lupus,’ 
though the Lupus is 
of course conceived, 
being a group, on a 
Again, Watts’s ‘ Bishop Lons- 


F. WATTS, R.A. 


bigger plan. 
dale’ is, especially as to the head, unique. 
“As to a statue, there is, I think, more 


in Alfred Gilbert’s ‘Queen Victoria,’ at 


Winchester, than in any other.” 





HE bride wore a veil of fine 
point d’Alencon. , 
The words, in the eyes of 


Miss Harriet Majoribanks, 
blended with the opening 
lines of another paragraph 
immediately beneath : 

““A marriage has been arranged and will 
shortly take place between Lady Violet Cray, 
only daughter of the Earl of Craybourne, 
and ag 

The rest of the announcement 
interest Miss Majoribanks. 

“A veil of fine point d’Alengon!” The 
words echoed from shadowed places grown 
remote, where once had shone such gleams 
of golden light that the very memory seemed 
now to blind and confuse her tired vision ; 
also, they were barbed with the points ofa 
recurrent anguish ; and, lastly, they recalled 
and gave shape to a practical consideration, 
but unwelcome, and hitherto 





did not 


necessary 
deferred. 

Point d’Alencon was evidently very much 
She seldom now saw the papers, 
this Zadv’s Mirror had been lent to 
her—was, in fact, a week old; but that 
would not affect the point at issue. Lady 


the mode. 
and 


Violet Cray would scarcely as yet have chosen 
her wedding-veil. 

Miss Majoribanks’s room did not suggest 
many valuable possessions, but it bore evi 
dence of an old-world refinement which 
rendered it a very pleasant apartment. A 
scent of rose leaves clung to chair-covers 
and curtains of faded chintz ; quaint scraps 
of old brocades and silk had been fashioned 
into cushions and table-covers ; a few pieces 
of china decorated mantel-board and shelves ; 
some water-colours—delicate faded things 
hung upon the walls. They had been painted 
by Miss Majoribanks forty years befor 
under the guidance of a master, and th 
execution suggested wool-work. Miss Major! 
banks harmonized with her room. She was 
sixty years old, and looked it: the sixty of a 
past generation. A lace cap rested upon 
hair that was smooth and silvery; the 
wrinkles in her face were fine, and a faint 
bloom still mantled beneath a soft, if 
withered, whiteness in her cheeks. 

A black gown was finished by some folds 
of muslin at the throat and wrists ; and th 
muslin and the cap and the gown were all 
spotless, like the soul of the woman who 
wore them. 
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Miss Majoribanks presently laid down the 
Ladys Mirror on her table and went into 
the adjoining bedroom. 

Here she unlocked a wooden chest, taking 
out the contents one by one and laying them 
upon the bed, until she came to a flat, brown- 
paper parcel tied with string. 

A few minutes later she sat upon the closed 
and repacked trunk with the brown-paper 
parcel on her knees, and her hand trembled 
a little as she undid the knots in the string, 
it was so many years ago that she had tied 
them. 

At last, the papers removed, was disclosed 
a cardboard box, whence, on lifting the lid, 
a faint odour of musk and lavender escaped 
from long confinement and filled the room. 

Miss Majoribanks put aside tissue cover- 
ings, and raised upon the back of her hand 
a single corner of yellowed lace — point 
d’Alengon of exquisite fineness. 

Many folds of the same lay beneath, 
showing the whole to be a veil of consider- 
able size, and in the corners of the box were 
two or three small sprays of orange-blossom. 

Miss Majoribanks sat very still ; the task 
before her was a hard one. 

Poverty she could endure ; for many years 
she had been acquainted with that phase of it 
which is sometimes called “ genteel,” without 
fear or complaint ; but now her faithful com- 
panion threatened her with more dour 
experience. She felt herself frail ; before her, 
another winter, possibly, to face. 

The lace was, she knew, intrinsically worth 
a great deal of money ; but to her it was 
worth almost life itself. She had sometimes 
thought she would like it to crumble away 
with her in the silence of death ; it was the 
emblem of so much love and hope buried, 
but which by some miracle might yet live 
again. Many things, she had always believed, 
would be made clear in the future life. 


The story was a not uncommon one of 


nisunderstanding between two deeply at- 
tached people, fostered by those who desired 
their separation and ending in a_ broken 
ngagement. 

The end had come only a few weeks 
before the date fixed for the marriage, and 
Miss Majoribanks’s lover had almost imme- 
liately volunteered for service in a frontier 
var and sailed for India. 

From that time she had completely lost 
ight of him ; her life had been one of con- 
tant employment and some struggle; the 
ld romance was seldom voluntarily recalled, 
et never forgotten. 

Of all the preparations made for her 
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wedding, the veil alone remained; it had 
belonged to her mother, a Frenchwoman, 
and had been given to Harriet in view of 
her approaching marriage. She had kept 
it ever since; had thought to keep it to 
the end. 

Now, in the face of actual necessity, she 
doubted whether she had the strength or the 
right to hoard it longer. ‘The idea of taking 
it to a dealer was very painful ; but—Lady 
Violet Cray—the name appealed to her. She 
would enclose the veil with a little note 
asking—what should she ask ? Ten pounds? 
That she knew was far below its actual 


value, yet she feared to ask too much. 


Lady Violet Cray, going to her room to 
dress for dinner, noticed a parcel upon her 
writing-table. 

“Left this afternoon, my lady, by an old 
lady who begged, Harker says, that it might 
be delivered into your ladyship’s own hands. 
But, as you were out driving, of course it 
couldn’t be at the time.” 

Lady Violet took up the note which 
accompanied the parcel, saw that the fine 
writing of the address was strange to her, 
and broke the seal : 

“To the Lady Violet Cray. 

“Dear Madam,—I notice that you are 
shortly going to be married. I send you a 
relic of my own youth in the hope that you 
will purchase it. It is a veil of fine point 
d’Alengon ; I should be willing to dispose 
of it for ten pounds. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ HARRIET MAJORIBANKS. 

“ 3, West Villas, Kensington.” 

Lady Violet was accustomed to begging 
letters, but something in the direct simplicity 
of this note touched her. She was, moreover, 
extremely happy, and happiness in the young 
is ready to overflow in the direction of 
generous sympathy. 

“Poor old thing! A gentlewoman, evi- 
dently! ‘A relic of her own youth.’ I 
wonder what she is—a grandmother, per 
haps —no; a grandmother’s veil would be 
trimming her daughter’s gowns by now. 

I don’t suppose the lace is worth anything 
but we'll look at it. Watson, open the 
parcel.” 

The lady’s-maid did as she was bid. The 
yellow lace lay there, a still message from the 
years of a past sorrow to the young girl’s 
heart. The faded orange-blossoms were in 
the corners yet. 

Quick tears from a source she could not 
define rose to the eyes of Violet Cray ; even 
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Watson was hushed. She felt, as she after- 
wards said, as though a face were looking at 
her through the meshes of the veil. 

Reverently Violet raised one corner, slip- 
ping her white hand underneath the pattern, 
as Miss Majoribanks had raised it a few 
hours before. 

“It is exquisite,” she said, softly ; “ worth 
a great deal more than ten pounds. But we 
will not disturb it now; I must show it to 
my father.” 

“It would be cheap at fifty, my lady,” said 
Watson, as she re-tied the string. 

Those autumn days were full of business 
and pleasure for Lady Violet Cray, and 
several passed before she remem- 
bered, or gained an opportunity, to 
show the point d’Alengon to the 
Earl, her father. 

She had much beautiful lace in 
her possession, but none, she 
thought, so exquisite or so fine as 
this; she had set her heart upon 
having it, but she was short of ready 
money, and the idea of accepting it 
for ten pounds was not to be 
thought of. 

Lady Violet had had some ex 
perience of imposture and shameless 
begging, but she had no mind to 


take advantage of ignorance or 
need for the sake of securing a 
bargain. 


One day, however, when Lord 
Craybourne took luncheon in_ his 
own house and alone with his 
daughter, she remembered the lace 
and ordered it to be brought down. 

“T really don’t know what the 
value exactly might be,” she ex 
plained, as she opened the box; 
“the poor soul asks ten pounds. 
What have I done with the letter, I 
wonder? Watson must have put it 
aside—I forget even her name.” 

“My dear girl, if you want the 


lace have it, by all means. How 
much? Will twenty-five do—fifty ? 
What do you want it for? There’s your 


mother’s veil—any amount of family lace.” 

“None so fine as this, dad, and point 
d’Alengon just now is ¢4e thing. Watson 
says it would be cheap at fifty.” 

The Earl had risen fussily : a tall, angular 
man, with a shaven face and a thin jaw, 
indifferent to everyone except his daughter. 

“Very well, very well. But I must be 
off. I must indeed. I will give you a 
cheque.” 
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“Look at it, father; there is something 
rather sad about it.” 


The Earl glanced down and frowned. 
“‘ Sentiment—-—” he began. 
Violet lovingly raised the cobweb-like 


fabric ; the orange-blossoms fell from the 
corners, something else fell from the folds— 
an old letter, the paper yellowed, the ink 
faded, but the writing still clear—an old 
letter, left by mistake, forgotten. 

It fluttered to the ground, almost to the 
feet of the Earl. He stooped and picked it 
up. Perhaps the exertion reddened his thin 
cheek, quickened his breath. 

He glanced at the letter and at the signa- 


“DID YOU SAVY A NOTE ACCOMPANIED THIS BOX?” 


ture, then said to his daughter, in an odd, 
unnatural voice : 

“Did you say a note accompanied this 
box ?” 

ra 

“Go and find it; bring it to me. 
don’t ring, go yourself.” 

As she was leaving the room he asked 
again, in that queer, hoarse voice :— 

“Do you remember the name ?” 

“No, father. March—Marsh—something, 


No; 
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I think. 


will know where it is.” 


But I can find the letter ; Watson 


““Go, then. 
self.” 

When the door had closed Lord Cray- 
bourne sat down. He was trembling strangely ; 
he had not been so moved for many years, 
and could hardly understand his own sensa- 
tions, only was quite sure he wished to hide 
them. 


But bring it to me here your- 


“ Well—to think of it—after all these 
years—the very letter, too. Could it have 
been intentional? I think not. She was 
not that sort. A fool and a scoundrel— 
that’s what you were, sir, a fool and a 
scoundrel——_” 


So his thoughts ran, and in the meantime 
he had put the letter into his own pocket 
instead of replacing it in the box. 

By the time his daughter returned he had 
decided upon his plan of action, provided the 
note which had accompanied the parcel 
rendered his design possible. 

“T have been examining this lace,” he 
said, in his most judicial manner, as she 
entered the room, “and, although no great 
judge, I am of opinion that it is extremely 
valuable. Have you the note—ah——” 

She handed him Miss Majoribanks’s letter, 
and he read it with an unmoved countenance. 

“Ah, yes.; quite so.,~ Well, I shall see 
into this business myself—one must beware, 
you see, of impostors. Will you kindly have 
the lace repacked ?” 

He was himself arranging the disordered 
folds with exaggerated care, replacing the 
flowers. 

Violet watched him in some perplexity and 
dismay. 

“T have set my heart on having it,” she 
said. 

“ If money can buy it,” said the Earl, “ it 
shall be yours,” but he added a few words to 
himself which she could not catch. 


Miss Majoribanks sat in her drawing-room 
that afternoon, in a frame of mind which, for 
her, was strangely disquieted. A week had 
gone by and she had heard nothing of the 


lace ; received no answer to her letter. 
Many conjectures sprang in her gentle 
mind, and she feared that she had been 


strangely imprudent to entrust her treasure to 

people of whom she knew only the names. 
And then the servants! The carelessness 

of servants in a great house was proverbial ; 

perhaps parcel and note had never reached 

the hands of Lady Violet Cray at all. She 
‘It that should no news reach her to-day 
Vol. xxvi. —58. 
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she must nerve herself to call once more in 
Grosvenor Square. 

She started at every postal knock and 
every ring. ‘The house was one of a row of 
small, old-fashioned cottages, such as are still 
to be found in quiet byways in Kensington, 
waiting to give place in their turn to red, 
five-storied blocks of flats; a path through 
a garden plot led up to the front door, and 
Miss Majoribanks’s windows opened to a 
little balcony, where in summer a creeper 
covered the iron railings, and it was possible 
to cultivate geraniums, nasturtiums, and 
mignonette. 

The first-floor apartments, as the landlady 
expressed it, were permanently let to Miss 
Majoribanks ; and now the poor lady’s heart 
was sinking lest duty and necessity should 
compel her to seek a more humble abode. 

She heard presently a heavy tread upon 
the gravel walk, and her anxiety led her to 
the window. She saw a tall man carrying a 
brown-paper parcel. Before she could form 
any conjecture the bell had rung, the door 
was opened, a heavy tread was on the stair ; 
then the stranger was in the room. 

“Miss Majoribanks, I conclude?” The 
man was a gentleman, evidently ; his voice 
though gruff was cultured, and he bowed, 
Miss Majoribanks thought, with the grand 
air she remembered in her youth. 

She made her best curtsy ; the parcel he 
carried was certainly her own box. Could 
this really be, after all, the—butler, perhaps ? 

“T am Miss Majoribanks, sir. Will you 
please be seated ?” she said, on her guard. 

“T have called,” said the stranger, some- 
what awkwardly,. “about a—a parcel you 
were so kind as to leave for the—er—inspec- 
tion of my daughter.” 

His daughter! Good gracious! this was 
the Earl, then. He had seated himself on a 
rather low chair and his legs seemed much 
too long for the little room. He fidgeted 
them nervously. Miss Majoribanks sat very 
still ; then, as her visitor seemed unable to 
proceed, came to his help. 

“T hope I did not take too great a liberty,” 
she said ; and her gentle dignity hedged her 
round like an impassable fence. 

“Liberty? My dear madam, it is we—we 

-who are obliged—but—ahem—there was 
a letter. I think you must have forgotten 
it must have escaped your notice.” He 
looked at her and saw the colour deepen in 
her delicate cheeks ; his voice was less husky 
now and she was staring at him with wide- 
open eyes. His whole manner changed, his 
head drooped. 
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“It was a sorry letter, Harriet,” he said. 
“I remembered it only too well—every word 
of it—directly I set eyes on it. I thought I 
had better bring it back to you myself.” 

Miss Majoribanks had risen, and was 
standing before him drawn to her full height. 
But she steadied herself with a hand upon 
the table. 


“A letter? Yes—I had forgotten—it is 
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tangible veil, woven by the years that had 
passed. Each knew the other at heart un 
changed, and yet so different, so near now to 
eternity, to the grasp of some chastened 
passion, of which youth had barely under 
stood the name. 

And when that long look was over the 
Earl too rose and took her hands. 

“T am forgiven ?” 

“You 
always.” 


have been loved 








“SHE STEADIED HERSELF WITH A HAND UPON THE TABLE.” My 


thirty years ago I put it there—and you— 
you 

‘I wrote it, 
“and now I have come back 


you see,” he said, simply ; 
just to ask if 
you could by any chance—forgive me.” 

He raised his eyes ; the reputedly selfish, 
hard-natured man was a boy again in the 
presence of this silver-haired woman. 

“Will!” she said—there was an 
tenderness in her voice. Then she 
her hand to her heart. 

They were both very still for a few 
moments that seemed a long eternity of 
some approaching joy. A mist was between 
them, more delicate, more filmy than any 


infinite 
caught 


madness, 
leave 


“It 
Harry, 
you.” 

“T thought it had killed 
me, Will, but, you see, | 
lived. And you—you have 
a daughter.” 

“My wife was a good 
woman. She asked of mx 
no more than I could give. 
She knew I had a heart 
secret—a lost love hidden 
somewhere. I told her. 
She died ten years ago. 
You will love my daughter.” 

“The Lady Violet Cray ? 
I never: knew ; you never 
told me 

“That I had the distant 
prospect of inheriting the 
Craybourne title, or even 
that I belonged to the 
family. No; the chances 
were so remote that | 
never gave them a second 
thought myself, and some 
how rather disliked alluding 
to the connection. ‘The 
Crays were not friendly. 
We — the wert 
poor and of no 
mother was 

cousin of the late 
father, and her marriage was disapproved of. 
A strange list of fatalities brought me to thx 
front in 1886.” 

“Qh,” she said, abroad 
living in a place where I saw no English 
papers, and news from England seldom 
reached me. After my father’s death I was 
forced to seek employment, and I resided for 
many years with a family in Poland as 
governess. ‘The engagement was a good 
one, and I thought myself fortunate. It was 
so long since I had heard of you, I thought 

-I thought , 

“That I 

gether.” 


was a 
made me 





Fosters 
account. 
only a 

Earl’s 


“T was then, 


must have left this world alto 
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“Yes ; or I think I should have ordered a 
newspaper to be sent always.” 

“When I was free, after my wife’s death, I 
went to Witham in search of you, but could 
get no tidings—your name was remembered, 
that was all.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I had drifted away. I 
have not had the heart to return to the 
old place; we left just before my father 
died.’ 


of Craybourne took tea with 


The Earl 
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“You need no coronet, but it would 
become you.” 

“TI should 
woman.” 

“Would you leave me for that, a lonely 
old man? Violet is going soon.” 

“T should like,” she said, shyly, “to give 
her the veil.” 

“Nay, Harry,” said Craybourne, “no one 
shall wear that but yourself. The meshes of 
it have endured to bring us together ; and to 


me it is like the love you have borne me— 


be deemed a foolish old 


THE EARL OF CRAYBOURNE TOOK TEA WITH MISS MAJORIBANKS. 


Miss Majoribanks that afternoon, and en- 
joyed himself as he had not done for many 
ycars. 

When at length the dusk fell and he rose 
to leave her, they had told each other all they 
needed to tell of the years of their separation. 
Her gentle nature had sorrowed, but she had 
never condemned him, and she now learned 
for the first time how much their separation 
had been due to the machinations of others. 
\s he stood upon the hearth-rug to bid her 
farewell, he said : 

“You will let me make you a countess, 
Harry?” ; 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“These white hairs 


growing more beautiful where things of 
coarser fibre become unlovely and decay.” 

Lady Violet Cray was very tender over the 
old love-story, when in a few words from her 
father she gathered its import ; and shortly 
before her own marriage she herself helped 
to arrange the veil upon Miss Majoribanks’s 
grey bonnet with the white marabout tips, 
allowing the lace to fall just over the face, 
in a manner, as Miss Majoribanks herself 
expressed it, “ suitable to her years.” 

The society papes, in recording the second 
marriage of the Earl of Craybourne, said 
that the ceremony was an extremely quiet 
one; but it was noticed that the new 
Countess wore some exquisite old lace. 








Hoaxes. 


OAXES of all kinds, good, 
bad, and indifferent, are one 
of the most ordinary forms of 
¢ Ni wit, for the most part dull and 
nS Ne stupid enough, but sometimes 
FON really clever and amusing. 
The exploits of Theodore Hook and other 
great humorists are too well known to bear 
repetition, but the following article contains 
several instances which will, it is believed, be 
new to our readers, especially those quoted 
from our lively neighbours of France. 

But let us begin with the work of an 
Englishman. One 
of the cleverest 
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received his promise upon oath, that when- 
ever he hears of any rogue to be tried for 
robbery or house-breaking he will look into 
his list, and if he finds the name there of the 
thief concerned to send the whole paper to 
the Government. Of this I here give my 
companions fair and public warning, and 
hope they will take it.” We are told that 
the Dean’s ruse succeeded so well that street 
robberies were for many years few and far 
between. 

Here is another of these historic facetiz. 
It is related that Anne of Austria one day 
told Bautree—a 
councillor of 





hoaxes ever per- a 
petrated was one 
invented by 
Dean Swift and 
intended for the 
public good. 
He caused to be 
printed and cir- 
culated some 
“last words” of 
a street robber 
named _ Elliston, 
purporting to be 
written shortly 
before his exec.- 
tion, in which 
the condemned 
thief was made 
to say: “Now, 
as I am a dying 
man, I have 
done somethjng 
which may Me 
of good use to 
the public. I 
have left with 
an honest man— 
the only honest 
man I ever knew 
—the names of 
all my _ wicked 
companions, the 
places where they 
live, and a short 
account of their chief crimes, in manyof which 
I have been their accomplice, and heard the 
rest from their mouths. I have likewise set 
down the names of those we call our setters, 
of the wicked houses we frequent, and all of 
those who receive our stolen goods. I have 
solemnly charged this honest man, and have 








“THE TWO LADIES MADE A PRETTY NOISE BETWEEN THEM.” 


a oe 
; State, poet, and 


‘ | 

i: member of the 

r French Aca- 
demy, but 


famous for his 
facet tousness— 
that she desired 
to see his wife. 
Bautree pro- 
mised to present 
her. “Only, 
madame,” he 
added, “she is 
hard of hearing.” 

“Never mind 
that,” replied 
the Queen ; “ I'll 
speak loud.” 

Bautree 
ried home and 
announced _ this 
flattering news to 
his wife, but at 
the same _ time 
told her to raise 
her voice, even 
to the pitch of 
shouting, as Her 
Majesty could 





hur- 


only hear with 
difficulty. As 
soon as the 


Queen perceived 
Madame Bautree 
she began to raise her voice and Madame 
Bautree shouted back with all her might. The 
two ladies made a pretty noise between them, 
and the King, to whom Bautree had confided 


the audacious hoax, held his sides with 
laughter. One can easily imagine how the 


scene would “go” in a farce upon the stage. 

















HOAXES. 


Here again is a hoax which was perpetrated 
in the name of a well-known Frenchman :— 

A foreigner, newly arrived at Paris, ex- 
pressed a wish to see Francisque Sarcey. 

“That is my name, monsieur,” said a tall, 
fair young man who happened to be passing. 

The stranger, delighted at this fortunate 
meeting, asked to be allowed to call on him. 

“Pray do so,” replied the fair-complexioned 
young man. “TI live in the Rue de Douai. 
But I had better warn you that you will find 
my secretary, a fat man with white hair and 
spectacles —a_ dreadful 
bore—who will tell you 
that he is Francisque 
Sarcey. That is my way 
of getting rid of trouble- 
some callers. Never mind 
what he says, but insist 
on seeing me. If 
need be, kick 
him out of the 
room.” 

In due course 
the stranger rang 
at the door in the 
Rue de Douai, 
and was_ intro- i 
duced tothe only ‘\\ 
authentic Sarcey. 
The scene that 
followed may be 
easily imagined. 

“T wish to 


see Monsieur 
Sarcey.” 

“That is my 
name, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Oh, non- 
sense! I know 


you. Your master 
put me on my 


guard. You are 
only the secre- 
tary.” 


“ Monsieur !” 

“ There, there, 
that'll do. You see, I know you!” 

“ But, monsieur ! ” 

“Good heavens, what is the use of being 
so pig-headed? Don’t I tell you I know you ?” 

“ Impertinent rascal !” cried the indignant 
Sarcey, ringing the bell for the servants. 
“ Get out of my house this instant.” 

The stranger was turned out of doors neck 
and crop, and the jovial mystifier, who had 
been watching outside, was enchanted with 
the success of his practical joke. 










“THERE, THERE, THAT'LL DO. 
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A person of the name of Poinsinet, 
who lived in the eighteenth century, was 
afficted with a credulity the more singular 
as he was a man of some intellect. It 
seemed as if Providence had sent him 
on earth for the especial delectation of 
hoaxers. Poinsinet had a name, a look, 
and a smile that attracted hoaxers irresistibly. 
No one could approach him without at once 
saying to himself, “Shall I hoax him?” The 
saints themselves would have yielded to the 
temptation to take him in. And his friends, 

who were not 
saints, gave them- 
selves up heartily 
to the sport. 
Poinsinet, who 
was a little, fat 
man, with arather 
pointed skull, 
large, empty eyes, 
a weak smile, and 
always wonder- 
fully attentive to 
all that was 
breathed into his 
ears, was one day 
persuaded (in 
what way history 
has net recorded) 
that he had been 
appointed tutor 
to a young Rus- 
sian Prince. Poin- 
sinet accepted 
. the idea of start- 
ing for Russia. 
But in order to 
fulfil the function 
a knowledge of 
the Russian lan- 
guage was indis- 
pensable. 
Poinsinet — re- 
signed himself to 
learn Russian 
and set about to 
find a_ professor. 
He searched for one for a long time, and was 
at last successful. ‘The professor charged a 
high price for his lessons, but Poinsinet 
resolved to make the sacrifice, and laboured 
away for six months. 

“ How are you getting on, Poinsinet ?” his 
friends would ask him. 

“Excellently. In a very little time I shall 
be able to converse with the Muscovite 
Princes !” 

Poor Poinsinet ! 


L HD Mattrg 


rite 


YOU SEE, 1 KNow you !” 


All the time he thought 
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he was learning Russian he had, in fact, been piece of wood at the end of it. Gently 

learning nothing but low Dutch ! replacing it, he received his money from 
A sort of fantastic and free-and-easy hoax- Hodge and said :— 

ing flourished greatly in the painters’ studios “You see, my good man, my judgment of 


umongst the dare - devil 
young students. 

While the scholars 
amused one another, they 
often abandoned — them- 
selves to their unbridled 
imagination. One of them 
took the fancy into his 
head of having a calf in 
his upper-story apartment 
in the Place de la Boura. 
As may be supposed, the 
neighbours complained of 
the noise made by the 
animal, and called for the 
expulsion of the lodger. 
But the calf had had time 
to grow, and when the 
officer came on the scene 
he found himself faced by 
a bull that could no longer 
pass through the doorway. 
His master opposing his 
slaughter, he had to be 
slung and lowered out of 
the window! 

Sometimes a hoax is 
only another name for a 
clever swindle. Here is 
an example : 

At an inn a respectably 
dressed stranger was dozing 
on a seat inacorner. A 
countryman came in fora 
drink, and was followed by 
another stranger. These 
two got into eonversation, 
and the last arrival drew 
attention to the man in 
the corner. 

““ Most people,” he said, 
‘would be taken in bya 
fellow like that. Now, I 
suppose you think he’s a 
well-to-do sort of chap? 
I thought so. But it’s all 
show—it’s all on the out- 
side. Look at that fine 
watch - chain. Do you 


suppose there’s a watch at the end of it ?” shut its mouth like a real serpent. 


character is better than yours. It’s 
because I’ve seen more of the 
world. Now, I'll tell you what to 
do. Wake the fellow up and ask 
him the time.” 
The countryman did as he was 
advised. 
“Hi! governor, what’s the time ?” 
The man_= stretched himself, 
rubbed his eyes, and, on the ques- 
tion being repeated, stated that his 
watch had stopped. 
“Bet him he hasn't got one,” 
whispered the other. 
Hodge at once did so. 
The fellow accepted and 
pulled out the piece of 
wood. The other two men 
laughed, and the country- 
man claimed the bet. 
“Not so fast,” said the 
awakened sleeper.“© = ‘This 
is only a rough case that 
I use for protection. You 
see,” touching a spring, 
‘here is the watch inside.” 
The two strangers were, 
of course, confederates. 
Here is another example 
of a swindle on a large 
scale. An _ enterprising 
American named _ Faxon 
made a fortune by an 
absolutely simple 
hoax which suc 
ceeded in attracting 
thousands of excur- 
sionists to Silver 
Lake, a few miles 
from Buffalo, U.S.A. 
Faxon had bought an 
hotel which _ threat 
ened to be a failure, 
until an ingenious 
friend came along 
and invented a huge 
tin snake, which was 
so arranged in the 
lake as to open and 


The 
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“Well, I wouldn't mind betting there is,” papers printed stories of the snake under 


said the countryman. 


The bet was agreed to, and the stranger in thousands. The hotel was crowded, and 
went over to the sleeping man and quietly when the fraud was subsequently discovered 


big headings, and people visited the pla 


pulled out the chain. There was a square the hotel proprietor had decamped. 
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Sometimes the hoaxer is actuated by no 
other motive than a sense of mischief and a 
desire to get a laugh at the expense of other 
people. 

A hoaxer recently took up his station on 
the Pont Neuf, a celebrated assembling-place 
for Paris idlers, and in front of the statue of 
Henry IV. drew from his pocket a water- 
level and a hne with a leaden pluramet. 
Instantly the strollers began to gather about 
the marvellous line held by this grave man 
between his fingers, while he muttered some 
calculations in a low tone. The crowd grew. 
Questions were put to our hoaxer, to which 
he replied, without hesitation, “ Engineer of 
the City of Paris, gentlemen.” A few minutes 


later he asked, “ Will one of you gentlemen 
be good enough to hold this plumb-line for 
a moment ?” 

Fifty hands were stretched towards him— 
unemployed hands that ask nothing better 
than any employment so long as it is useless. 
lhe “Engineer of the City of Paris” made 


his selection: the chosen one blushed with 
satisfaction and at once became an object 
of envy to the ever-increasing circle. The 
hoaxer took advantage of this to effect his 
escape, while his victim, with extended arm 
and imperturbable countenance, continued to 
hold the plumb-line. 

Vivier, the famous horn-playcr, excelled 
n comedies of this sort. His head decked 
with a laced cap, and armed with a tape- 
measure, he once took his way to the 
Boulevard des Italiens. On arriving there 
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he unwound his tape and, with all the cool- 
ness in the world, set to measuring the width 
of the boulevard. A sergeant coming up and 
seeing the gold-laced cap, and believing that 
he had to do with an officer of the Bndges 
and Highways Department, at once stopped 
all the vehicles in the road and kept back 
the growing crowd. Cabs and omni- 
buses accumulated. Other sergeants hurried 
to the spot and hastily formed an organized 
plan. for the maintenance of order, while 
Vivier, absorbed in his labour, continued his 
land-measuring operations. Vehicles mutlti- 
plied; wheels grated against each other ; 
passengers standing on the roofs became 
more and more excited; others put their 
heads out of the 
doors in alarm ; 
drivers yelled at 
one another. 
Thousands’ of 
spectators el- 
bowed their way 
forward to get a 
sight of what 
was causing all 
this disturbance. 


“~ Walt S 
Mette 
. ss 
“ VIVIER, ABSORBED IN HIS LABOUR, CONTINUED HIS 
LAND-MEASURING OPERATIONS.” 


Rumours of a popular outbreak, of an assas- 
sination, of a fire, of children run over, 
began to spread. Vivier plied his tape- 
measure, wrote down figures in a note-book, 
thanked the sergeant with a patronizing nod, 
and retired. And the multitude continued 
its mysteriously interrupted course. 

A senseless hoax of a very different kind 
caused a sensation at Dover some time 
ago. People walking along the promenade 
were suddenly startled to see the figure of a 
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soldier fall headlong from the cliffs near the 
Castle. One lady fainted, and there was 
great excitement. But on a search being 
made, it was found that somebody had 
thrown the effigy of a soldier over the cliffs. 

To hoax ignorant people, however, is almost 

too easy a task. There is more cause for 
pride in hoaxing a savant, though it is some- 
times quite as easily done. Without the least 
disrespect for science, it must be said that 
savants are sometimes too self-satisfied and 
confident in the 
excellence of the 
methods and the 
virtues of their 
proceedings. 
They do not 
make enough 
allowance for the 
sovereignty of 
reason, and it 
does no harm if, 
from time to time, 
a hoaxer reminds 
them that they 
are liable to 
human weak 
ness 

Here is an 
example. Inscrip 
tions have often 
played an ill turn 
to those who 
have undertaken 
to interpret them, 
as in the case of 
Mr. Pickwick’s 
discovery of 
“ Bill Stumps, his 
mark.” The 
learned Charles 
Weiss day 
received some 
much - defaced 
letters, found, 
according to the 
student who sent 
them, on the coping of an old well : 

RES 
ER 
VO 
IR. 

After ripe reflection, Weiss replied: “ The 
well has very probably been used by the 
Romans, and I am of opinion that the inscrip- 
tion should read as follows: RESpublica 
ERigere VOluit ad IRrigandum.” ‘Two 
days afterwards the savant was brought down 
from his pinnacle on receiving from the 


one 
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student this second letter: ‘ Monsieur, the 
Joint Commissioner of the Commune asserts 
that you have incorrectly explained the in 
scription, and that it should read :— 


RESERVOIR.” 

But the best-hoaxed of savants was Miche! 
Charles, the story of which is celebrated. 
That learned geometrician, for whom ellip 
soids and conic sections had no secrets, was 
overtaken, towards the sixties, with a man:a 
for the collection 
of autographs. 
Apparently he 
thought that the 
geometrical mind 
was _ all-sufficient 
in itself, and that 
a mathematician 
could as easily 
decipher ancient 
texts and appraise 
their value as he 
could solve pro 
blems. He fell 
in with a certain 
Vrain Lucas, who 
would have been 
the king of hoax- 
ers if his hoaxes 
had been dis 
interested and if, 
while duping the 
poor academi 
cian, he had not 
pitilessly robbed 
him as well. 

This Vrain 
Lucas, for a sum 
of two hundred 
thousand francs, 
sold him auto 
graph letters 
autograph, r 
member!—from 
Cornelia, the 
widow of Pompey, 
from Brutus, from Cleopatra to Caesar, from 
Vercingetorix, from Clovis. All these illus 
trious heroes came to life again and conveyed 
to us, in private letters, their most ordinary 
and private thoughts. The great savant was 
wonder - struck. One day Vrain Lucas 
brought him a letter from Mary Magdalen 
to Lazarus. The good man almost died 
of joy. 

If the poor fellow had only kept his dis 
coveries and illusions to himself! But he 
sent to the academies a shower of revelations 


— 
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The 
and 


poor 


drawn from his precious autographs. 
great Leverrier immediately detected 
denounced the deception, and the 
professor 
Europe. 

To hoax a savant is bad enough. But to 
dupe a whole academy! The Royal Society 
of London had refused Dr. Hill admission 
to its body. That person, impelled to avenge 
himself for the slight put upon him, under 
the assumed name of a country doctor 
addressed to the secretary of the society the 
following communication: “ A sailor having 
broken one of his legs, the idea occurred to 
me of bringing the two parts together and 
joining them with pitch. The result of this 
treatment has been marvellous.” Just at 
that time a famous doctor had published a 
book on the virtues of pitch. The Royal 
Society, at one of its meetings, gave a reading 
to this letter, and some of its most prominent 
members clearly explained this astonishing 
phenomenon. The discussion on the subject 
was printed and about to be published, when 
a second letter reached the secretary: 
“Excuse me, but I forgot to say that the 
sailor’s leg was a wooden one !” 

Newspapers are peculiarly liable to be 
hoaxed, especially in scientific matters. How- 
ever learned an editor and his staff may be, 


they cannot be experts in all branches of 
knowledge, and only experts could, in many 
cases, detect the false in matter carefully 
prepared to yull the unwary. 


On the 31st March, 1864, the Zvening 
Star announced that a grand exhibition of 
donkeys would take place on the following 
day at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. A 
vreat crowd assembled—only to discover, 
when too late, that the donkeys were them- 
selves. 

It is on record that the Zimes itself was 
once the victim of a German hoax. At the 
time when Dr. Koch’s cure for consumption 
figured largely in the public prints a German 
journalist informed the correspondent of an 
English news agency that the delay in the 
preparation of Koch’s lymph was due to the 
scarcity of guinea-pigs — not, the species 
known in financial circles. The  corre- 
spondent took this in, wired it to his 
agency, and it appeared in the Zimes in 
the form of a special report. Next day the 

ime correspondent, further prompted by 
his reliable informant, supplied the Zimes 
with the exclusive information that “on 
ccount of the scarcity of guinea pigs, other 
inimals, even cows, are now being used for 
he production of lymph.” These remarkable 
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became the laughing- stock of 
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and absurd statements seem to have aroused 
no suspicions, and there was much laughter 
among the Berlin journalists at having “ sold ” 
both the Zzmes and the news agency. 

Some time ago there appeared ina Chicago 
paper a professedly circumstantial account 
of an exposure of the illusions of Indian 
jugglers. Their remarkable feats were said to 
be performed by the aid of hypnotism, and the 
exposure was claimed to have been made by 
the aid of a camera. When the juggler pro 
ceeded to perform one of his common tricks — 
the planting of a seed which, under his hands, 
grew in a few minutes to the dimensions of 
a respectable shrub, with leaves and fruit all 
complete—snap-shots were taken at intervals, 
and the plates, when developed, were stated 
to have shown absolutely nothing besides 
the performer and his simple apparatus, 
there being no trace visible of the supposed 
growing plant ; the inference being that the 
audience were hypnotized and made to see 
whatever the juggler wished them to see. 
The camera being, of course, unaffected by 
the mystic power, showed the deception at 
once. This apparently simple and straight- 
forward explanation “caught on,” and the 
article, or the facts it professed to narrate, 
was immediately copied into other journals 
all over the world. 

But a certain shrewd editor on this side, 
who knew something about hypnotism, saw 
through the deception, and on writing to the 
editor of the paper which had first published 
the narrative, asking for further particulars, 
and for the sight of one of the negatives 
which had been taken, received in reply the 
confession that the article was pure fiction, 
and had been written round an incidentally 
broached idea that hypnotism might prove 
an excellent explanation of the wonders of 
Indian jugglery. The whole thing was, in 
fact, a hoax, cleverly designed and worked 
out; and though the exposure of the pre- 
tended exposure was widely published, it is 
not at all likely that it received the same 
publicity as the original story enjoyed. No 
contradiction, indeed, however convincing 
and satisfactory, ever reaches the ears of all 
who take in the first statement. 

It is not often, however, that the indi 
vidual with a distorted sense of humour can 
successfully bring off such a hoax as was 
sprung upon several of the leading sporting 
papers some time ago, and which is never 
likely to be forgotten. One day these papers 
came out gravely with the account and 
results of a race meeting purporting to have 


been held at Trodmore, Cornwall. The 
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details had been supplied by a correspondent 
“on the spot,” and, curiously enough, the 
various editors saw no reason to obtain a 
verification before going to press. A few 
hours later it had leaked out that the whole 
thing was a myth. ‘There 
was no such place as 
Trodmore, no such horses, 
no such jockeys. The 
whole account had been 
supplied by a hoaxer. 

Sometimes a hoaxer will 
spare neither time nor 
money in showing off his 
wit. A certain Petit-Puits, 
a middle-class gentleman, 
whose father had amassed 
millions by furnishing the 
royal armies with spurs, 
presented himself one 
morning to M. de Fon- 
tenay. 

** Monsieur le Chevalier, 
three days hence I am 
going to give a_ grand 
féte on my estate at 
Palaiseau. ‘There will be 
a collation, a ball in my 
gardens, and fishing in 
the lake. May I have 
the honour of your com- 
pany ?” 

“You may count on 
me, monsieur.” — 

De Fontenay was : 

punctual. The guests 
were numerous, and Petit- 
Puits swelled with pride in the 
midst of all those gentlemen and 
noble ladies whose presence made 
it seem impossible his father could 
have dealt in hardware. After the 
collation the party went to the 
lake, in which, on the previous 
night, fishermen had cast their 
nets. A commencement was made 
in drawing these up, but a con- 
siderable weight held them at the 
of the water. 

“ A miraculous draught of fish ! 
the guests. 

“ My lake is full of them,” said Petit-Puits. 

The fishermen, with immense effort, at 
length drew upthe nets. They were full to 
bursting with spurs of all shapes and sizes ! 
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The Chevalier de Fontenay had had th: 
patience to scour the city for forty-eight hours 
and buy up all the spurs he could find for sale 
He had even had some of extravagant forms 
specially forged for him, and during the nigh 
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his lackeys had cast the whole collection into 
the lake of the unfortunate Petit-Puits, who 
nearly went out of his mind with rage and 
mortification. For three months the Court 
and city amused themselves with the story. 
The hoaxer had spent his last coin in carrying 
out his idea. He was ruined—but he had 
had his joke. 
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IV.—THE 


OTHER was really a great 
} dear. She was pretty and she 
was loving, and most fright- 
fully good when you were ill, 
and always kind and almost 
always just. That is, she was 
just when she understood things. But, of 
course, she did not always understand things. 
No one understands everything, and mothers 
ire not angels, though a good many of them 
come pretty near it. The children knew that 
mother always wanted to do what was best 
for them, even if she was not clever enough 
to know exactly what was the best. That 
was why all of them, but much more particu- 
irly Anthea, felt rather uncomfortable at 
‘eeping the great secret from her—of the 
Wishing Carpet and the Phoenix. And 
\nthea, whose inside mind was made so 
that she was able to be much more uncom- 
fortable than the others, had decided that 
she must tell her mother the truth, however 
ittle likely it was that her mother would 
elieve it. 

“Then I shall have done what’s right,” 
said she to the Phoenix ; “and if she doesn't 
believe me it won’t be my fault, will it ?” 

“Not in the least,” said the Golden Bird. 
“And she won’t. So you're quite safe.” 











NESBIT. 
BAZAAR. 


Anthea chose a time when she was doing 
her home lessons—they were Algebra and 
Latin, German, English, and Euclid—and 
she asked her mother whether she might 
come and do them in the drawing-room, 
“so as to be quiet,” she said to her mother. 
And to herself she said, “ And that’s not the 


rea] reason. I hope I sha’n’t grow up a 
liar.” 
Mother said, ‘‘Of course, dearie,” and 


Anthea started swimming through a sea of 
X’s and Y’s and Z’s. Mother was sitting at 
the mahogany bureau writing letters. 

“* Mother, dear,” said Anthea. 

“ Ves, love-a-duck,” said mother. 

** About Cook,” said Anthea. 
where she is.” 

* Do you, dear?” said mother. “ Well, I 
wouldn’t take her back after the way she’s 
behaved.” 

“Tt’s not her fault,” said Anthea. “ May 
I tell you about it from the beginning ?” 

Mother laid down her pen, and her nice 
face had a resigned expression. As you 
know, a resigned. expression on the faces of 
others always makes you want not to tell 
them anything. 

“It’s like this,” said Anthea, in a hurry ; 


“that egg, you know, that came in the 


“T know 
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We put it in the fire and it hatched 
Phoenix, and the carpet was a 


” 


carpet 
into the 
Wishing Carpet—and 

“A very nice game, darling,” said mother, 
taking up her pen. “Now, do be quiet. 
I’ve got a lut of letters to write—I’m going 
to Bournemouth to-morrow with the Lamb —- 
and there’s that Bazaar.” 

Anthea went back to X Y Z, and mother’s 
pen scratched. 

“ But, mother, dearest,” said Anthea, when 
mother put down the pen to lick the 
envelope, “the carpet takes us wherever we 
like, and——” 

“I wish it would take you where you 
could get a few nice Eastern things for the 
Bazaar,” said mother. “I promised to get 
them, and I’ve no time to go to Liberty’s 
now.” 

“Tt shall take us,” said Anthea; “ but, 
mother.” 

“Well, dear,” said mother, a little im- 
patiently, for she had taken up her pen again. 

“The carpet took us to a place where you 
couldn’t have whooping -cough—and the 
Lamb hasn’t whooped since—and we took 
Cook there because she was so tiresome, and 
then she wou/d stay and be Queen of the 
They thought her cap was a crown 





savages. 
and—- 

“ Darling one,” said mother, “you know I 
love to hear the things you make up—but I 
am most awfully busy.” 

“ But it’s true,” said Anthea, desperately. 

“You shouldn’t say that, my sweet,” said 
mother, gently. And then Anthea knew it 
was hopeless. 

“Are you going away for long?” asked 
Anthea. 

“T’ve got a cold,” mother answered, “ and 
father’s anxious about it. And the Lamb’s 
cough 

“ He hasn’t coughed since Saturday,” the 
Lamb’s eldest sister interrupted. 

“IT wish I could think so,” mother replied. 
“ And father’s got to go to Scotland. I do 
hope you'll be good children.” 

“ We will, we will,” said Anthea, fervently. 
“ When is the Bazaar?” 

“On Saturday,” said mother, “at the 
schools. Oh, don’t talk any more, there’s a 
treasure! My head’s going round and round 
and I’ve forgotten how to spell whooping- 
cough ! ” 


” 


“ 


Mother and the Lamb went away, and 
father went away, and there was a new Cook, 
who looked so like a frightened rabbit that 
no one had the heart to do anything to 
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frighten her any more than seemed natural 
to her. 

The Phoenix begged to be excused. It 
said it wanted a week’s rest, and implored 
that it might not be disturbed. And it hid 
its golden gleaming self, and nobody could 
find it. 

And the thoughts of all four dwelt fondly 
on mother. 

“T wish she hadn’t gone away,” said Jane. 
“The house is simply beastly without her.” 

“I think we ought to do what she said,” 
Anthea put in. “I saw something in a book 
the other day about the wishes of the 
departed being sacred.” 

“That means when they’ve departed farther 
off,” said Cyril. “ India’s coral—or Green 
land’s icy, don’t you know—not Bournemouth. 
Besides, we don’t know what her wishes are.” 

“She said” — Anthea was very much 
inclined to cry—“she said, ‘Get Indian 
things for my Bazaar’ — but I know she 
thought we couldn’t—and it was only play.” 

“Let’s get them all the same,” said 
Robert. “ We'll go first thing on Saturday 
morning.” And on Saturday morning, first 
thing, they went. 

There was no finding the Phoenix, so they 
put on their best things to be ready for the 
Bazaar, and sat on the obedient wish-carpet 
and said :—- 

“We want beautiful Indian things for 
mother’s Bazaar. Will you please take us 
where someone will give us heaps of Indian 
things ?” 

The docile carpet swirled the children’s 
senses Out of them and restored them on the 
outskirts of a gleaming white Indian town. 
They knew it was Indian at once by the 
shapes of the domes and roofs, and, besides, 
a man went by on an elephant, and two 
English soldiers went along the road talking 
like in Mr. Kipling’s books ; so after that no 
one could have any doubt as to where it all 
was. 

They rolled up the carpet and Robert 
carried it, and they walked boldly into the 
town. It was very warm, and once more 
they had to take off their London-in- 
November coats and carry them on their 
arms. 

The streets were narrow and strange, and 
the clothes of the people in the streets were 
stranger still, and the talk of the people was 
strangest of all. ; 

“TI can’t understand a single word,” said 
Cyril; “how on earth are we to ask for 
things for our Bazaar ?” 

“ And they’re poor people, too,” said Jane. 
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You oughtn’t to ask 
What we want is 


“I’m sure they are. 
poor people for anything. 
a rich Rajah or something.” 
Robert was beginning to unroll the carpet, 
with a view to 
wishing to be 
in the pres- 
ence of a rich 
Rajah, but the 
others stopped 
him, imploring 
him not to 
waste a wish, 
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“ THEY KNEW IT WAS INDIAN AT ONCE.” 
in case there should not be enough left to 
take them home. 

““We asked the carpet to take us where 
we could get beautiful Indian things,” said 
Anthea, “and it will.” 

Her faith was justified. 

Just as she finished speaking a very brown 
gentleman in a turban and with black and 
white eyes came up to them and bowed 
deeply. He spoke, and they thrilled to the 
sound of English words. 

“My Ranee she think you very nice 
childs; she asks do you lose yourselves 
and do you desire to sell carpet. She see 
you from her palkee. You come see her— 
yes?” 

They followed the stranger, who seemed 
to have a great many more teeth in his smile 
than are usual, and he led them through 
crooked streets to the Ranee’s palace. I am 
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not going to describe the crooked streets or 
the Ranee’s palace, because I really have 
never seen Eastern streets or the palace of a 
Ranee, and Mr. Kipling has, so you can 
read about it in his books. 
But I know exactly what 
happened there. 

The old Ranee sat on 
a low cushioned seat, and 
there were a lot of other 
ladies with her — all in 
trousers and veils, and 
sparkling with tinsel and 
gold and jewels. And the 
brown-tui baned gentleman 
stood behind a sort of 
carved screen, and _ inter- 
preted what the children 
said and what the Queen 
said. 

The Queen had taken 





a strange fancy to the 
carpet, but when she asked 
to buy the carpet the 
children said “ No.” 

“Why?” asked the 
Ranee. 


And Jane briefly said 
why, and the interpreter 
interpreted. 

The Queen spoke—and 
then the interpreter said : 
“My mistress says it is 
good story—and you tell it 
all through without thought 
of time.” 

And they had to. It 
made a very long story, 
especially as it had all to 
be told twice, once by Cyril and once by 
the interpreter. Cyril rather enjoyed himself. 
He warmed to his work and told the tale of 
the Phoenix and the Carpet and the Lone 
‘Tower and the Queen-Cook in language that 
grew insensibly more and more Arabian- 
Nightsy — and the Ranee and her ladies 
listened to the interpreter and rolled about 
on their fat cushions with laughtet and 
delight. 

When the story was ended the Queen 
spoke, and the interpreter explained that she 
had said: “Littie one, thou art a Heaven- 
born teller of tales,” and then she threw him 
a string of turquoises from round her neck. 

“Oh, how quite too perfectly lovely!’ 
cried Jane and Anthea. 

Cyril bowed several times as well as he 
could remember how, and then cleared his 
throat and said :— 
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AND ROLLED ABOUT ON 


D HER LAMES LISTENED TO THE 


‘Thank her very, very much, please, but I 
would much rather she gave me some of the 
cheap things in the Bazaar. Tell her I want 
them to sell again and have the money to give 
clothes to poor people who haven't any.” 

“Tell him he has my leave to sell my gift 
ind clothe the naked with its price,” said 
the Queen, when this was translated. 

But Cyril said, very firmly, “Vo, thank 
The things have got to be sold to day 
it our Bazaar, and no one would buy a 
turquoise necklace at a Bazaar in Camden 
own. You don’t know what Camden Town 
is like ; it is not at all India. Every- 
body would think the necklace was sham, or 
else they'd want to know where we got it, 
and I don’t want to have to say.” 

So then the Queen sent out for little pretty 
many of them, and her 
servants piled them on the carpet. 

‘I must needs lend you an elephant to 
carry them away,” she said, laughing. 

But Anthea said, “If the Queen will lend 
us a comb instead of an elephant—which 
would only be in the way—and let us wash 
our hands and faces, she shall see a magic 
thing. We and the carpet and all these 
brass trays and pots and carved things and 


you. 


like 


things, a great 
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stuffs and things will just 
vanish away like smoke.” 

The Queen clapped her 
hands at this idea, and lent 
the children a sandal-wood 
comb, inlaid with ivory 
lotus - flowers. And they 
washed their faces and 
hands in silver basins. 

Then Cyril made a very polite farewell 
speech, and quite suddenly he ended with 
the words : 

“ And I wish we were at the Bazaar at our 
schools.” 

And of course they were. And the Queen 
and her ladies were left with their mouths 
open, gazing at the bare space on the inlaid 
marble floor where the carpet and the children 
had been. 

“That is magic, if ever magic was,” said 
the Queen; and the incident has given the 
ladies of that Court something to talk about 
on wet days ever since. 

Cyril’s stories had taken some time, so 
had the meal of strange, sweet foods that 
they had had while the little pretty things 
were being bought, and the gas in the school 
room was already lighted. Outside, the 
winter dusk was stealing down among the 
Camden Town houses. 

“I’m glad we got washed in India,” said 
Cyril. “We should have been awfully late 
if we'd had to go home and scrub.” 

“ Besides,” Robert said, “it’s much 
warmer washing in India. I shouldn’t mind 
it so very much if we lived there.” 

Che thoughtful carpet had dumped the 
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children down in a dusky space behind the 
point where the corners of two stalls met. The 
floor was littered with string and brown paper, 
and baskets and boxes were heaped along the 
wall. 

The children crept out under a stall covered 
with all sorts. of table-cloths and mats, and 
things embroidered beautifully by idle ladies 
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with no real work to do. They all got out at 
the end, displacing a sideboard cloth adomed 
with a tasteful pattern of blue geraniums. 
The girls got out unobserved, so did Cyril. But 
Robert, as he cautiously emerged, was actually 
walked on bya large lady named Mrs. Biddle, 
who kept the stall. Her strong, solid foot 
stood firmly on the small, solid hand of 
Robert—and who can blame Robert if he 
did yell a little? 

A crowd instantly collected. Yells are very 
unusual at Bazaars, and everyone was in- 
tensely interested. It was several seconds 
before the three free children could make 
Mrs. Biddle understand that what she was 
walking on was not schoolroom floor, or 
even, as she presently supposed, a dropped 
pin-cushion—but the living hand of a suffer- 
ing child. When she became aware that she 
really had hurt him she grew very angry 
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indeed. When people have hurt other 
people by accident, the one who does the 
hurting is always much the angriest. I 
wonder why ! 

“I’m very sorry, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
Biddle, but she spoke more in anger than in 
sorrow. ‘Come out. Whatever do you 
mean by creeping about under the stalls like 
earwigs ?” 

“We were 
looking at the 
things in the 
corner.” 

“Such nasty 
prying ways,” 
said Mrs. Biddle, 
“will never make 
you successful in 
life. There’s 
nothing there 
but packing and 


dust.” 
, “66, i0n°7t 
there?” said 


Jane ; “that’s all 
you know.” 

“Little girl, 
don’t be rude,” 
said Mrs. Biddle, 
flushing violet. 

“She doesn’t 
mean to be—but 
—there are some 
nice things there, 
all the same,” 
said Cyril, who 
suddenly felt 
how impossible 
it was to inform 
the listening crowd that all the treasures piled 
on the carpet were mother’s contributions to 
the Bazaar. No one would believe it, and 
if they did and wrote to thank mother she 
would think—goodness only knew what she 
would think. ‘The other three children felt 
the same. 

“T should like to see them,” said Miss 
Peasmarsh, whose friends had disappointed 
her, and who hoped that these “ nice things ” 
might be belated contributions to her poorly 
furnished stall. She looked inquiringly at 
Robert, who said, “With pleasure; don’t 
mention it,” and dived back under Mrs. 
Biddile’s stall. 

“T wonder you encourage such behaviour,” 
said Mrs. Biddle. “I always speak my mind, 
as you know, Miss Peasmarsh.” She turned 
to the crowd. “There is no entertainment 
here,” she said, sternly; “‘a very naughty 
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little boy has accidentally hurt himself, but 
only slightly. Will you please disperse? It 
will only encourage him in naughtiness if he 
finds himself the centre of attraction.” 

The crowd slowly dissolved. Anthea, 
speechless with fury, heard a nice Curate 
say, “Poor little beggar!” and loved the 
Curate at once and for ever 

Then Robert wriggled out from under the 
stall, with some Benares brass and some in- 
laid sandal-wood boxes. 

“ Liberty!” cried Miss Peasmarsh; “ then 
Charles has wo¢ forgotten, after all.” 

“Excuse me,” said 
Mrs. Biddle, with fierce 
politeness, “these ob 
jects are deposited 
behind my stall. Some 


unknown donor who 
does good by stealth > 
and would blush if he | 


could hear you claim 
the things. Of course, 
they are for me.” 

“My stall touches 


yours at the corner,” 
said poor Miss Peas 
marsh, timidly ; “ and 
my cousin did pro k 
mise ™ ‘hed 


The children sidled 
away from the unequal 
contest and mingled 
with the crowd ; their 
feelings were too deep 
till at last 
Robert said : 

“That stiff, starched 
Pig ae 

“ And 
trouble. 
with to that 
nice trousered lady in 
India,” groaned Cyril. 

“The —untrousered 
one is very, very nasty,” 
said Jane. 

It was Anthea who 
said in a hurried under 
tone : 

“She isn’t very nice, and that Miss Peas- 
marsh is pretty and nice too. Who's got a 
pencil ?” 

It was a long crawl under three stalls—but 
Anthea did it. A large piece of pale blue 
paper lay among the rubbish in the corner. 
She folded it to a square and wrote upon it, 
licking the pencil at every word to make the 
pencil mark blackly :— 


for words, 


all our 
hoarse 


after 
I'm 


gassing 


he AR 
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* ALL THESE INDIAN THINGS ARE FOR 
PRETTY, NICE Miss PEASMARSH’S STALL.” 

She thought of adding, “ There is nothing 
for Mrs. Biddle,” but she saw that this might 
lead to suspicion, so she wrote, hastily, 
* From an unknown Donna,” and crept back 
among the boards and trestles to join the 
others. 

So that when Mrs. Biddle appealed to the 
Bazaar Committee, and the corner of the 
stall was lifted and shifted so that stout 
clergymen and heavy ladies could get to 
the without creeping under stalls, 


corner g 


ARE 


* THESE OBJECTS 


BIDDLE, WITH FIERCE POLITENESS, 
DEPUSITED BEHIND MY STALL. 


the blue paper was discovered, and all the 
splendid shining Indian things were given 


over to Miss Peasmarsh. And she sold 
them all, and got thirty-five pounds for 
them. 

“T don’t understand about that blue 


paper,” said Mrs. Biddle; “it looks to me 
like the work of a lunatic. And saying you 
were nice and pretty—it’s not the work of a 
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sane person at all. And if it is your cousin 
he ought to be spoken to plainly.” 

Anthea and Jane begged Miss Peasmarsh 
to let them help her to sell the things, because 
it was their brother who had announced the 
good news that the things had come. Miss 
Peasmarsh was very willing, for now her stall, 
that had been so neglected, was surrounded 
by people who wanted to buy, and she was 
glad to be helped. The children noted that 
Mrs. Biddle had not more to do in the way of 
selling than she could manage quite well. I 
hope they were not glad, for you should for- 
give your enemies, even if they walk on your 
fingers and then say it was all your naughty 
fault. But I am afraid they were not so sorry 
for Mrs. Biddle as they ought to have been. 

It took some time to arrange the things on 
the stall. The carpet was spread over the 
stall, and its dark, bright colours showed up 
the brass and silver and ivory things. It was 
a happy and busy afternoon, and'when Miss 
Peasmarsh and the girls had sold every 
single one of the little pretty things from 
the Indian Bazaar far, far away, Anthea and 
Jane went off with the boys to fish in the 
fish-pond and hear the cardboard band, and 
the phonograph, and the chorus of singing- 
birds that was done behind a screen with 
glass tubes and glasses of water. 

They had a beautiful tea, suddenly pre- 
sented to them by the nice Curate, and Miss 
Peasmarsh joined them before they had had 
more than three cakes each. It was a merry 
party, and the Curate was extremely pleasant 
to everyone, “even to Miss Peasmarsh,” as 
Jane said afterwards. 

“We ought to get back to the stall,” said 
Anthea, when no one could possibly eat any 
more, and the Curate was talking in a low 
voice to Miss Peasmarsh about “after 
Easter.” 

“There’s nothing to go back for,” said 
Miss Peasmarsh, gently. “Thanks to you, 
dear children, we’ve sold everything.” 

“ There’s—there’s the carpet,” said Cyril. 

“Oh!” said Miss Peasmarsh, radiantly, 
“don’t bother about the carpet. I’ve sold 
even that. Mrs. Biddle gave me ten shillings 
for it. She said it would do for her servants’ 
bedroom.” 

“Why,” said Jane, “her servants don’t 
have carpets. We had a Cook from her and 
she told us so.” 

“No scandal about Queen Elizabeth,” 
said the Curate, cheerfully, and Miss Peas- 
marsh laughed and looked at him as though 
she had never dreamed that anyone cou/d be 
sO amusing. . 

Vo}. xxvi,—§GQ 


But the others were struck dumb. How 
could they say “The carpet-is ours!” For 
who brings carpets to bazaars ! 

The silence was only broken by the 
whispers of the Curate. 

The children were now thoroughly wretched. 
But I am glad to say that their wretchedness 
did not make them forget their manners, 
as it does sometimes, even with grown-up 
people, who ought to know ever so much 
better. 

They said, “ Thank you very much for the 
jolly tea,” “ Thanks for being so jolly,” and 
“Thanks awfully for giving us such a jolly 
time,” for the Curate had stood fish-ponds 
and bran-pies, and phonographs and the 
chorus of singing-birds, and had stood them 
like a man. 

The girls hugged Miss Peasmarsh, and as 
they went away they heard the Curate say :-— 

“Jolly little kids—yes—but what about 
——you will let it be directly after Easter. 
We could go to Italy! Ah! do say you 
will!” 

And Jane ran back and said, before Anthea 
could drag her away, “What are you going 
to do after Easter?” Miss Peasmarsh 
smiled and looked very pretty indeed. And 
the Curate said :— 

“T hope I am going to take a trip to the 
Fortunate Islands.” 

“T wish we could take you there on the 
Wishing Carpet,” said Jane. 

“Thank you very much,” said the Curate, 
“but I’m afraid I can’t wait for that. I must 
go to the Fortunate Islands before they make 
mea Bishop. I should have no time after- 
wards.” 

“T’ve always thought I should like to 
marry a Bishop,” said Jane; “his aprons 
would come in so useful. Wouldn’t you like 
to marry a Bishop, Miss Peasmarsh ?” 

It was then that they did drag her away. 

As it was Robert’s hand that Mrs. Biddle 
had walked on, it was decided that he had 
better not recall the incident to her mind 
and so make her angry again. 

Anthea and Jane had helped to sell things 
at the rival stall, so they were not likely to 
be popular with her. 

A hasty council of four decided that Mrs. 
Biddle would hate the others, so the others 
mingled with the crowd, and it was Cyril 
who said to her :— 

“Mrs. Biddle, we meant to have that 
carpet. Would you sell it to us? We would 
give you ‘a 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Biddle, angrily ; 
“go away, little boy.” 
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There was that in her tone which showed 
Cyril all too plainly the hopelessness of 
persuasion. 

He found the others and said, “It’s no 
use ; she’s like a lioness robbed of its puppies. 
We must watch where it goes ; and—Anthea, 
I don’t care what you say—it’s our own 
carpet. It wouldn’t be burglary. It would 
be—a sort of forlorn hope rescue party—- 
heroic and daring and dashing, and not 
wrong at all.” 

The children still wandered among the gay 
crowd, but there was no pleasure there for 
them any more. The chorus of singing- 
birds sounded just like glass tubes blown 
through water—and the phonograph simply 
made a horrid noise so that you could hardly 
hear yourself think. And the people were 
buying things they couldn’t possibly want— 
and it all seemed very stupid. And Mrs. 
Biddle had bought the Wishing Carpet for ten 
shillings. And the whole of life was sad and 
grey and dusty, and smelt of slight gas 
escapes, and hot people, and cake and 
crumbs—and all the children were very tired 
indeed. 

They found a corner within sight of the 
carpet, and there they waited miserably, till 
it was far beyond their proper bed-time. And 
when it was ten the people who had bought 
things went away, but the people who had 
been selling stayed to count up their money. 

“ And to jaw about it,” said Robert. “I'll 
never go to another Bazaar as long as ever I 
live. My hand is swollen as big as a pudding. 
I expect the nails in her horrible boots were 
poisoned.” 

Just then someone who seemed to have a 
right to interfere said to them :— 

“ Everything is over now. You had better 
go home.” 

So they had to go out. And they waited 
on the pavement under the gas lamp, where 
ragged children had been standing all the 
evening to listen to the band, and their feet 
slipped about in the greasy mud till Mrs. 
Biddle came out and was driven away in a 
cab with the many things she hadn’t sold 
and the few things she had bought, among 
others the carpet. The other stall-holders 
left their things at the school till Monday 
morning, but Mrs. Biddle was afraid someone 
would steal some of hers, so she took. them 
in the cab. 

The children, now too desperate to care 
for mud or appearances, hung on behind the 
cab till it reached Mrs. Biddle’s house. When 


she and the carpet had gone in and the door 
was shut, Anthea said ;— 
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“Don’t let’s burgle—I mean, do daring 
and dashing rescue acts—till we’ve given her 
a chance. Let’s ring and ask to see her.” 

The others hated to do this, but at last they 
agreed on condition that Anthea would not 
make any silly fuss about the burglary after- 
wards, if it really had to come to that. 

So they knocked and rang, and a scared- 
looking pariour-maid opened the front door. 
While they were asking for Mrs. Biddle they 
saw Mrs. Biddle. She was in the dining- 
room, and she had already pushed back the 
table and spread out the carpet to see how it 
looked on the floor. 

“IT Anew she didn’t want it for her servants’ 
bedroom,” Jane muttered, in triumph. 

Anthea walked straight past the uncomfort- 
able parlour-maid, and the others followed her. 
Mrs. Biddle had her back to them, and was 
smoothing down the carpet with the same 
boot that had trampled the hand of Robert. 

So that they were all in the room, and 
Cyril with great presence of mind had shut 
the room door before she saw them. 

“Who is it, Sarah?” she asked, in a sour 
voice, and then turning suddenly she saw 
who it was. Once more her face grew violet 
—a deep, dark violet. 

“You wicked, daring little things!” she 
cried ; “ how dare you come here? At this 
time of night too. Be off, or I’ll send for the 
police.” 

“Don’t be so angry,” said Anthea, sooth- 
ingly ; “we only wanted to ask you to let 
us have the carpet. We have quite twelve 
shillings between us, and » 

“ How dare you?” cried Mrs. Biddle, and 
her voice shook with angriness. 

“You do look horrid,” said Jane, suddenly. 

Mrs. Biddle actually stamped that booted 
foot of hers. 

“You rude, barefaced child,” she said. 
Anthea almost shook Jane, but Jane pushed 
forward in spite of her. 

“Tt really is our nursery carpet,” she said ; 
“you ask anyone if it isn’t.” 

“ Let’s wish ourselves home,” said Cyril, in 
a whisper. 

“No go,” Robert whispered back ; “she'd 
be there, too, and raving mad, as likely as 
not. Horrid thing! I hate her.” 

“T wish Mrs. Biddle was in an angelic 
good temper,” cried Anthea, suddenly ; “it’s 
worth trying,” she said to herself. 

Mrs. Biddle’s face grew from purple to 
violet, and from violet to mauve, and from 
mauve to pink. Then she smiled quite a 
jolly smile. 

“Why, so I am!” she said ; “ what a funny 




















THE PH@NIX AND THE CARPET. 


idea! Why shouldn’t I be in a good temper, 
my dears ?” 

Once more the carpet had done its work, 
and not on Mrs. Biddle alone. The children 
felt suddenly good and happy. 

“You're a jolly good sort,” said Cyril. “I 
see that now. I’m sorry we vexed you at the 
Bazaar to-day.” 

“Not another word,” said the changed 
Mrs. Biddle ; “ of course, you shall have the 
carpet, my dears, if you’ve taken such a 
fancy to it. No, no; I won’t have more 
than the ten shillings I paid.” 

“It does seem hard to ask you for it after 
you bought it at the Bazaar,” said Anthea. 
“ But it really zs our nursery carpet; it got 
to the Bazaar by mistake—with some other 
things.” 


“Did it really, now? 
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to be able to give any little pleasure to you 
dear children.” 
And she helped them to roll up the carpet, 
and the boys carried it away between them. 
“You are a dear!” said Anthea, and she 
and Mrs. Biddle kissed each other heartily. 


“Well!” said Cyril, as they went along 
the street. 

“Yes,” said Robert ; “and the odd part 
is that you feel just as if it was real—her 
being so jolly, I mean—and not only the 
carpet making her nice.” 

“ Perhaps it is real,” said Anthea, “only it 
was covered up with crossness and tiredness 
and things, and the carpet took them away.” 

“T hope it'll keep them away,” said Jane ; 
“she isn’t ugly at all 
when she laughs.” 


How vexing!” said Mrs. S24 HF 4 A Mt TH The carpet has 
Biddle, kindly. ‘“ Well, . Foie aut " dil ie done many wonders 
my dears, I can very well t iN wa tA in its day; but the 
afford the extra ten shil- * il v case of Mrs. Biddle 
lings, so you take your —. is, choi 2 — 

wonderful. For from 


carpet and 
we’ll say no 
more about it. 
Have a piece 
of cake before 
you go? I’m 
so sorry I 
stepped on 
your hand, my 
boy. Is it all 
right now ?” 

“ Ves, thank 
you,” said 
Robert. “I 
say — you are 
good !” 

“ Not at all,” 
said Mrs. Bid- 
dle, heartily. 
“T’m delighted 








Oh 


that day she 
was never any- 
thing like so 
disagreeable as 
she was before, 
and she sent a 
lovely silver 
tea-pot and a 
kind letter to 
Miss Peas- 
marsh when 
that pretty lady 
married the 
nice Curate— 
just after Eas- 
ter it was, and 
they went to 
Italy for their 
honeymoon. 


“THE BOYS CARRIED IT AWAY BETWEEN THEM.” 
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Copyright, 1903, by George Newnes, Ltd. 
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‘NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 

‘* This photograph represents a peculiar contrivance 
in use at the beginning of the last century for enabling 
invalids to take gentle exercise without the fatigue of 
walking. I came across the original in an old manor 
house occupied by a friend ef mine, who tells me that 
he remembers seeing it actually in use when he was a 
boy. Two old ladies, who would if still alive be now 
considerably above a hundred years of age, were in 
the habit of using the machine. The person riding 
on this spring rocking-horse, as it might be called, 
seats himself and takes hold of the 


AN EXTRAORDINARY PUNCTURE. 

** Each cycling season furnishes its peculiarities in 
the accident line, but I doubt if a more extraordinary 
puncture than that shown in the illustration has ever 
been encountered. In this case a wire nail, three 


inches in length, was driven through the outer and 
inner tubes, and finally passed through the centre of 
The burr of the riven 


the steel rim of the wheel. 
metal on the inside of 
the rim is clearly 
shown round the pene- 
trating part of the 
nail. Various conjec- 
tures have been made 
how the nail pene- 
trated so far without 
turning. Asmall 
piece of broken board 
was found near the 
accident, and _ this 
without doubt origi- 
nally held the nail. 
When’ the nail first 
caught the tyre the 








wood in all proba- 
bility was smartly 
carried round until 


instanta- 
neously under the 
mud-guard. The velocity of the wheel movement 
would communicate tremendous penetrating power to 
an instrument like that shown, providing that the 
least leverage obtained.”—Mr. F. J. Waller, 38, 
Beatrice Road, Leicester. 





wedged 








two arms, by means of which he 
gently works himself up and down.” 

Mr. P. Le Prevost, Ashdon Hall, 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 

“TILTING THE BUCKET.’ 

‘**T took this photograph at Ley- 
burn, North Yorks, during the fes- 
tivities in connection with the Coro- 
nation ; it represents a form of sport 
known as ‘ Tilting the Bucket.’ The 
competitors go in pairs, the one in 
the wheelbarrow being armed with a 
long stick, which, while being pushed 
by his colleague, he endeavours to 
put through the hole in the board. 
The board is shown above the bucket 
in the photo., but it was, of course, 
originally below the bucket, which 
stood on the revolving cross-bar, well 
filled with water. Should the com- 
petitor be unsuccessful he strikes the 
board, and the bucket, swinging 
over, usually precipitates its contents 
on to him, as the one pushing the 
barrow generally manages to draw 
back when he sees the water descend- 
ing.”—Mr. Wallace E. Heaton, 71, 
East Street, Brighton. 
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CONDENSED STEAM. 

** This photo. was. obtained by placing a sheet of 
glass over a cup of boiling water, letting the glass get 
damp with the steam, then taking the glass into a 
dark room and putting bromide paper at the back 
and exposing by the light of a match.”—Mr. Peter D. 
McEwan, 9, Albert Drive, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

A BILLIARD-BALL JAM. 

**T send a photo. of the position of two balls after 

a stroke. A Mr. Aitken was playing in Peter B. 





Thomson’s New Blythswood Billiard Rooms, 80, 
Mitchell Street, Glasgow, and played from the 
opposite side of the table to put the red 
in the middle pocket. The red caught 
the corner of the pocket, came out and 
kissed the white, and they then both 
rolled into the position as shown. The 
balls are tightly jammed, both being off 
the bed of the table.” Mr. H. W. 
Stevenson (ex-champion), Orwell House, 
26, Pelham Road, Wimbledon. 


FOUR AND FIVE LEAVED CLOVERS. 
‘“*The spray of four and five leaved 
clovers, a photo. of which I send you, is 
quite unusual. I have never seen another, 
and I never heard of anyone who ever did. 
Four and five leaved clovers are usually 
nly found singly. I collected these 
leaves here in Sandusky, Ohio, pressed 
them, and still prize them very highly.” 
Mr. H. M. Norman, care of The 
Sloane, Sandusky, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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HOW LOCUSTS STOPPED A TRAIN. 

‘* This is a snap-shot I took with a Bull’s-eye Kodak 
in South Africa. When, with my half-company of 
Garrison Artillery and four six-inch howitzers, we were 
being taken from Springfontein to Bloemfontein in 
April, 1900, the train was brought to a standstill on 
a slight up-gradient by a swarm of locusts. They 
had settled down on and around the line, covering an 
area that could not have been less than from fifty to 
the ground perfectly 


one hundred acres, making 


i — — 





black. The actual way in which the train was stopped 
was by their crushed bodies on the line acting as a 
lubricant and making the wheels 
of the engine skid. Some of the 
officers got out, two or three of 
whom, with the engine - driver, 
are seen in the distance, and I 
took the opportunity of photo- 
graphing an ant-hill, about three 
feet in height, that was covered 
about three deep with the locusts. 
The art-heap, I may mention, 
is of smooth-baked mud, and 
the hay-like appearance is en- 
tirely due to the locusts, the 
place where they settled being 
almost entirely devoid of vegeta- 
tion.”—Capt. C. R. B. Owen, 99, Eltham Road, 
Lee, Kent. 
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TUG-OF-WAR IN A PUNT. 
** This is a tug-of-war on the water at Healy’s Lake, 
Ontario, Canada. The boat is a punt used for 
‘cadging’ baggage in the wilderness; the idea of a 


tug-of-war on the water was the suggestion of Dr. 


Joel M. Ingersoll, of Rochester, New York. The 
occupants of the boat are ‘ Lafayette, Indiana, 
Indians.’ On the left, Willie Coffroth, Horace 


De Hart, Fred. Severson, and Frank Wilstach ; on 
the right, Charles Ball, John Sample, Ed. Moore, and 
Cloxton Wilstach. The left-enders ‘ walked away’ with 
those on the right.”—Mr. T. J. Wilstach, New York. 


“MAIDEN GARLANDS.” 

**The village of Minsterly, in Shropshire, must 
surely have been peculiarly noted as the home of faith- 
ful lovers, for in its quaint little seventeenth-century 
church are preserved seven ‘ Maiden Garlands,’ by far 
the largest and best preserved collection in the country 
of these touching relics of an old-world custom. The 





so-called ‘garlands’ are rather in the form of crowns. A 
light framework is covered and decorated with frills and 
rosettes of what was once white paper; in the centre of the 
crown is hung the representation of a pair of white gloves, 
reproduced in white paper also. The earliest preserved 
specimen dates from 1726 and the latest from 1794. The 
tradition that has been handed down concerning the ‘ gar- 
lands’ is this: When a maiden, whose betrothed had died 
before their marriage had been celebrated, was herself at 
length carried to the grave, still faithful to her early love, 
one of these crowns or garlands was carrjed by village girls 
before her coffin. After the ceremony it was hung up in 
the parish church, over the place she used to occupy, in 
honour and memory of her constancy. These garlands now 
hang just by the gallery on the north wall of Minsterly 
Church. It need hardly be said that the good people of 
that charming village are very proud of their carefully pre- 
served mementos of these nameless lovers of a bygone age.” 
—Miss M. Reid, 58, Damington Park, N.W. 
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becomes a fossil and is known as amber. 
of amber shown 









FLIES IN AMBER. 

** The science of Egypt, in 
its highest development, did 
not succeed in discovering a 
method of embalming so 
perfect as the simple process 
taking place in Nature. A 
tree exudes a gummy, resin- 
ous matter in a liquid state. 
An insect accidentally 
alights on it and is caught. 
The exudation continues 
and envelops it completely, 
preserving the most minute 
details of its structure. In 
the course of time the resin 
The piece 
contain 


here will be seen to 





such insects, which, needless to add, are to be seen in 
a perfect state of preservation.”—Miss Meta Henn, 
32, Loat’s Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


THE SUN AS AN INCENDIARY. 

** Readers of Miss Thornycroft’s recent novel, 
* Fuel of Fire,’ will remember that the fire in 
question was caused by the concentration of the 
sun’s rays by a bubble of glass in a window- 
pane acting asalens. That such a thing is not 
merely the imagination of ingenious writers of 
fiction is evident from the following curiosity. 
This is the photograph of an ordinary xylo- 
nite developing dish ; the hole was burnt in it 
in a very remarkable manner. A pile of dishes 
was placed in our window behind a large 
bottle of coloured water. The sun’s rays were 
concentrated by the bottle of water on to the 
dishes. The top dish began to burn, and 
when it was extinguished the second dish was 
also found to be on fire.” —Mr. A. C. Norman, 
c/o Mr. H. Hargreaves, The Cross, Gloucester. 
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HOW MINERAL-WATER BOTTLES TRAVEL. 

** These aerated-water bottles have all turned up in 
the usual course of business at the Arbroath Aerated 
Water Bottle Exchange, and prove the extraordinary 
distances these vessels travel, not only all over the 
country, but all over the world. Reading from the 
left, the first bottle is from Bradford, the second 
Haltwhistle, the third Calcutta, the fourth Bombay, 
the fifth Port Elizabeth, and the sixth from Lady- 
smith. Elow these managed to make their way to 
the North of Scotland, or by what devious routes 
they travelled, is, of course, a mystery. The photo. 
is by Messrs. W. H. Geddes and Son, Arbroath.”— 
Mr. L. M. Honeyman, 25, West Port, Arbroath. 





HARNESSING A BLAST. 


‘This is the instantaneous photograph of a blast 
in Honolulu, Hawaii Islands. An excavation was 
being made a few weeks ago for a big hotel, and a 
dozen feet of coral rock had to be removed to give 
a sufficient depth of foundation. The aébris was kept 
from being scattered 
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rambles. You will see by the 
photo. that it is a bird’s egg, 
fixed securely on the spike or thorn 
of a branch of a hawthorn bush. 
The egg was evidently laid before 
the shell was complete, as it is 
transparent in places, the yolk 
and everything being perfect in 
its mechanism, although the egg 
is pierced half-way through by a 
sharp thorn. So hard and firm 
had the egg set around the thorn 
that it could not easily be re- 
moved. I suppose the bird was 
in such a desperate hurry to be rid 
of its load of responsibility that 
it had not time to build a proper 
nest, and so laid it in this peculiar 
manner. Photo. byS.W. Overton, 
Sleaford.”—Mr. F. Bratley, 4, 
Boston Road Terrace, Sleaford. 











by an immense chain 
and wire cable which 
was laid on the rock 
to be blasted. The 
labourers standing so 
unconcerned, appa- 
rently under the 
falling material, cal- 
culated to a nicety 
the force of the 
dynamite, and _ re- 
mained on the edge 
of danger. Mr. 
Davey, an enterpris- 
ing photographer, 
‘caught’ the blast in 
the nick of time.” 

Mr. Frederick 
O’Brien, 659, Clay 
Street, San Fran- 


cisco. 


\ PECULIAR 
LAYING-PLACE, 
** My photo. shows 
the result of a curious 
incident I came 
across the other day 
during one of my 














\ GIGANTIC TOMATO PLANT 


‘**The latest and, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of California’s vegetable 
wonders is a tomato plant that stretches 
more than seventy feet and is still grow 
ing. Last April it sprang up voluntarily 
in the front yard of Mrs. M. J. Walker, 
711, South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, and now, as the picture shows, 
its two great arms reach half-way round 
the house, having spread over thirty 
feet in either direction. The immense 
plant is in full bearing, and scores of 
rich, ripe tomatoes, hundreds of hard 
little green balls, and multitudes of tiny 
yellow blossoms enhance its attractive 
ness at the midwinter Laid 
upon the ground the slender sinews of 
the huge vegetable octopus would 
measure three and its 


season. 


seventy feet, 


We have much 
Street, Leicester, who was suc- 
cessful in unearthing the 
treasure of five hundred pounds 


in gold which was hidden 
some time ago by the Pro 
prietors of 777-Aits. Theclues 
whereby the locality of the 


buried treasure could be traced 
were to be found in a story 
entitled “‘ Ilidden, Not Lost,” 
which appeared serially in that 
paper. The articles describing 
the manner of the burial of 
the treasure and the finding of 
it, which appeared in 777¢-A7/ 
dated 29th August, read more 
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pleasure in presenting to our 
readers a portrait of Mr. W. S. Hubbard, of Severn 








From a Photo, by G. Newnes, LAd. 


like romantic fiction than the bare truth. 
hundred sovereigns were concealed in two iron tubes, 
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numerous side-shoots and _ their 
leafy branches would cover half-a- 
dozen square yards. Tomato 
plants eight or ten feet in length 
or height are common in Southern 
California, but heretofore none 
longer than twenty feet had ever 
been heard of.”—Mr. John L. 
von Blon, c/o the 7Zimes, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


A SEE-SAW SNAP-SHOT. 

**The gentleman who is such a 
conspicuous feature of my photo. 
was made to sit astride at the 
extreme end of a sixteen-foot see- 
saw. I stood at the other end, 
which I forced down to the 
ground, and while it was in that 
position I laid the camera on my 
end and took a snap-shot, with 
shown.” —Mr. 
Egerton 


the curious result 
Henry C. Dickens, 2, 
lace, S.W. 





The five 


which were driven into the 
ground near a public highway, 
so near, in fact, that any pass 
ing carman might have flicked, 
with the end of his whip, the 
grass that covered them. The 
finder, however, did not come 
upon the treasure through any 
lucky fluke, but by the use of 
his common-sense and _ facul 
ties of observation, which en 
abled him to follow up the given 
clues with a degree of ingenuity 
which, as readers of the story 
will be the first to allow, 
thoroughly deserved its reward 

















“A LITTLE, WIZENED MAN DARTED OUT.” 


See page 494. 





